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I BEGIN THIS book with an epigram from the Iranian national epic, the 

Shah-namah of Abu’l Qasim Ferdausi, which predates the formation of 

the Sikh tradition by some 500 years and the life of Guru Gobind Singh, the 

_tenth Sikh Master, by over 600. While this particular text and its paradig- 

matic hero Rostam—who is here speaking to the Iranian king Kai Kavus after 

the latter has read a letter sent by the antagonistic shah of Mazendaran— 

may seem some distance from the Punjab and the Sikhs, it intersects with the 
~ Sikh tradition in a very significant way, forming the mythic template of one 
a of the only diplomatic epistles we can tentatively trace to the tenth Sikh Guru, 
the Zafar-ndmah (Epistle of Victory); and it is at this junction and through 
this letter that we will be able to more robustly tease out the Islamicate con- 
text of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Sikh tradition.! While the 
Sikh tradition is clearly an Indic construct its Islamicate (rather than Islamic) 
dimension is often relegated to the margins in scholarly books and in collective 
and popular Sikh memory. 

This is not to suggest that Islam has had an overwhelming influence on the 
development of Sikhism; a quick read through the principal Sikh scripture(s) 
is enough to confirm beyond doubt that this is clearly not the case, that the 
roots of the tradition’s many expressions are overwhelmingly Indic and that 
the mythology to which the Sikh scripture(s) allude(s) almost always has its 
origins in the Indian subcontinent.* But the various Sikhisms one encoun- 
ters throughout the history and traditions of the people who identify as Sikh 
makes equally clear that Sikh traditions evolved within the context of the 
South Asian Islamicate one of whose major contributors was the glorious 
Mughal empire; and one of the most important cultural texts of the people 
who dominated this long-lived empire was the Shah-ndmah with which we 
begin and to which we shall return. One could expect no less from a tradition 
like Sikhism, which was formed and which thrived in the Punjab frontier, the 


| 
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aphical meeting place of both the Islamicate and Indic civil. 


zations since the dawn of Islam. It is within this arena that - h istoriography 

will take the Iranian hero Rostam'’s exclamation, which we have here Quite to 
heart and itself helps to sharpen the already-edged epistle that forms the topic 

of this book. 

Elaborating this Islamicate background was one of the underlying tasks 

of my earlier book Darbar of the Sikh Gurus, in which I examine the Sikh 

debt to Indo-Timurid courtly culture and the tenth Guru's attempt to trans. 

form his court not so much into an earthly paradise as those courts described 

within the Shab-namah and others throughout northern and southern 


but rather to establish the divine court on earth, the court of God in 


India, 2 thy 
the human world whose members adhered to a much higher ethical stan- 


dard than all others, thereby distinguishing and differentiating them from 
courtiers the world over. This was a darbar emphasizing a bearing, comport- 
ment, and activities which were consciously aligned with principles we dis- 
cover within the Sikh scripture such as simran, dhian, and kirtan; nam, dhan, 
and ifndn but all of which were flexible enough to accommodate the newly 
emerging feality with which the tenth Guru and his Sikhs were confronted 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, a state of affairs that included 
rival courts and birddaris throughout the pabari (hilly) region of the Punjab 
in which the Guru took up residence, a set of circumstances made all the 
more complicated because of the Mughal presence, which haunted the chal- 
lenging politics and terrain of this region.> The dialogic meeting between 
these principles and their encounter with the contingencies of seventeenth- 
century Punjab undoubtedly played a major role in the production of late 
seventeenth-century Sikh courtly culture, which included views of the body; 
kings and kingship; divinity; courtiership, and discipleship; manliness and 
femininity; devotion; authority; and so on and, ultimately, of the nascent 
Sikh Khalsa itself, the development of which continued to crystallize well 
into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (and in some instances co” 
tinues to this day), 

The letter this book will explore and engage, the Zefar-ndimah, is very 
much a product of this court and its multicultural and multicivilizatio" 
environment in its choice of themes, tropes, language, and content, making 
far more readily apparent the Sikh tradition’s Islamicate context than have 
sect studies on the other texts to which Sikhs generally allocate the status e 
scripture.* As suggested, the epistle itself was purposefully cast into the same 
tiie pee hea lh Nain point that is often made in the many 

appeared over the last forty yeats @° 


traditional geogt 
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the one upon which we will continually dwell as we inquire into the epistle. 
It is this Islamicate background (often confused with an Islamic one) that 
perhaps explains why the Za/ar-ndmah—both the title of, and certain axioms 
from which are certainly very well known to Sikhs worldwide but whose 
content generally is not—has been consigned to a space in popular Sikh tra- 
dition in which its just due is, put simply, ignored. 

This is a harsh assessment to be sure when one considers that for many 
Sikhs (but not for all) the epistle is understood as bani, sacred utterance.‘ 
One would expect that a sustained Sikh inquiry into the Zafar-ndmah 
itself with a particular emphasis upon its Islamicate roots would be a 
major topic of concern, especially as this text is often appropriated in both 
popular histories and Sikh hatha or “homily narration” as the tenth Guru's 
eyewitness account of the events surrounding the Khalsa Sikh evacuation 
of the fort of Anandpur in 1704 or 1705 in which the Guru and a number 
of his Khalsa Sikhs escaped with their lives, and the ensuing Battle of 
Chamkaur in which many of these lives were subsequently lost, including 
those of two of the tenth Guru's own beloved sons (a grand story of bravery 
~-and deceit, to be sure, and one which I will narrate fully in chapter 2). 
But to this point no such inquiry has been forthcoming despite the fact 
that a number of monographs both in Punjabi and English as well as in 
Hindi (to all of which we shall refer throughout this book) have appeared 
focusing upon the text. In almost all cases, these secondary works situate 
the Zafar-ndmab within a well-known pattern of Sikh narrative: the theme 
of upholding righteousness, with one’s life if necessary, which has its gen- 
esis in the pronouncements of Guru Nanak and becomes manifest both 
through the martyrdoms of Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadar (as well as 
subsequent Sikh martyrdoms) and through the tenth Guru's creation of the 
Khalsa? Such a reading of the Zafar-ndmah is also easily accommodated 
into recent researches on martyrdom in the Sikh tradition that suggest 
that such actions are a testament to the Sikh deference to the will of God, 
a loving acceptance of all the divine ordains rather than a self-conscious 
attempt at resistance or edification through the example of one’s sacrifice, a 
common subtext of martyrdom narratives within the Abrahamic religious 
traditions.’ As Guru Arjan makes clear: 


f 30 se A get 3d TS aa TH Pp 


Good is that which pleases You. Through your sweet will [alone] are 


my affairs completed, 
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and, even more famously, 
Us at STE Bray! Hist I 


The Lord’s will is sweet [to me]. 


This lack of knowledge regarding the tenth Gurus epistle is nevertheless 
understandable since the Zafar-naémah does not figure in any of the modern 
Sikh litanies, hymns, and prayers that make up the daily individual Sikh rou. 
tine, nor those relegated to collective Sikh custom as we find these in the Si#/ 
Rabit Maryada. The only hint to the letter’s existence we discover here is found 
in the section dealing with the performance of kirtan in which the writings of 
the Gurus are generally prescribed—although of course the Zafar-namah is 
not singled out and as-such its status as ban? or “sacred utterance” continues 
to remain rather ambiguous, despite my earlier claim." We also fail to discover 
a reference to the epistle in the lengthy Asmrit Kirtan that denotes which 
hymns may be sung during Sikh Aivran and on which days and special occa- 
sions. One could imagine that this absence may have something to do with 
the fact that the language of the epistle is Persian. This would be a mistaken 
assumption as Ammrit Kirtan includes a number of Persian works attributed 
to Bhai Nand Lal Goya, a Sikh theologian cum poet in the darbar of Guru 
Gobind Singh, predominantly sung during the celebrations connected with 
individual Sikh Gurus.” I should note that there are Sikhs who are far more 
familiar with the Zzfar-ndmah than the vast majority. This august group 1s 
comprised of those disciples of the Guru residing in or nearby the villages of 
Dina and Kangar where the Zafar-ndmah was believed to have been written. 
As the fame associated with this letter inevitably reflects well on their respec- 
tive villages and kin groups, it is definitely in their interest to instantiate the 
epistle into their very landscape, a fact to which I will attend in later chapters. 
Overall, however, knowledge of the epistle’s contents is relatively sparse. 
This generally disappointing state of affairs could perhaps have something 
to do with the event that occasioned the writing of the epistle. The loss of 
Anandpur and its tragic consequences, all of with which the Guru's letter is 
intimately associated, marks a seminal moment in the Sikh past, a traumatic 
space in the construction of Sikh historiography. We will of course speak in 
Poca hee cert ran ie — and the subsequent expulsion of 
pe inet: Ee a ai i shi but for now let us simply aan 
of safe passage, an oath to which hock s eave the town on oh acacia 
cbse testi Ane oe ¢ Mughals and pahari rajas swore 
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upon the Qur'an and the cow respectively. Soon after the Sikh departure, the 
Mughal army led by Wazir Khan fell upon the Khalsa and decimated a large 
number of them. This has given rise to a painful memory of the loss. To be 
sure, Anandpur is also tied to a series of joyous memories to which the con- 
temporary poets of the tenth Guru allude (the ideally casteless nature of the 
society here for example) and which are referenced in the modern-day ritual 
? initiation into the Sikh Khalsa (ammrit sanskar, khande hi pabul), which 
prescribes the male Khalsa’s bodily, sartorial, and behavioral discipline. But 
the loss of the city of joy and its unfortunate outcomes precipitated a general 
Sikh antipathy to those whom Sikh authors ultimately blamed for the event, 
namely Muslims (almost always noted as “Turks” throughout Sikh texts) and 
their religious tradition, Islam—a fact that may elicit some surprise since it is 
apparent that the principal antagonists in this episode were the Hindu rajas 
of the Punjab hill kingdoms."* This Sikh-Mughal enmity did exist prior to the 
__ beginning of the eighteenth century, let me be clear, but it was one that for 
the most part was well muted (a case in point being the fact that even Guru 
Axsjan’s execution at the hands of the Mughals is not specifically mentioned in 
Sikh literature until the early to mid-eighteenth century, almost 150 years after 
_ the horrific episode)." The final battle of Anandpur and later Chamkaur dra- 
matically heightened this aversion, and although this hostility (in some cases 
subtle, in others not) may be found in virtually all Sikh writing of the period 
(which should in no way be confused with the ground reality of enmities 
and associations shared by Punjabi Sikhs and Muslims alike, both of which 
often followed interests linked along birddari lines and the contingencies 
of the moment),"* it is perhaps most clearly articulated in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century rahit and gur-bilas literacure, culminating in the works of 
Chaupa and Kesar Singh Chhibbar as well as that of Koer Singh, all three of 
whose attitudes toward Muslims and Islam generally are among the harshest 
we will ever find in Sikh literature.” The Zafar-ndmah is read through these 
tinted glasses today, and such a reading, ironically, may preclude an analysis of 
the very format the letter adopts, tropes it includes, and the intertextual reso- 
nance to the great Persian masters that it makes audible. These will be among 
the topics explored in this book. 

Today, therefore, apart from the Zafar-namah’s ostensible historical nar- 
rative (which accounts for about a third of the text), both the focus on and 
the focus of the epistle lie principally upon what certain scholars refer to as 
its “moral emphasis.” This not only includes the principle that regards the 
defense of the righteous by recourse to weapons as a last resort alone, but 
also the courage to hold true to one’s vows and galvanize one’s faith in the 
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protective embrace of Akal Purakh (God) in the process, values in go 
accord with those of the Guru Granth Sahib (also known as the Adi Cran ‘ 
the principal Sikh scripture, and well in keeping with the mandate - : 
late nineteenth-century Sikh reform movement, the Singh Sabha*— . es 
erence to which it is impossible to avoid when dealing with modern, lived 
Sikhism(s). In this way, the Zafar-ndmah serves to complement the man, 
Khalsa rahits that gradually evolved during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries into the Khalsa Rahit of the twentieth century and, as well, to 
support one of the central teachings found within the Adi Granth, the Dasam 
Granth, and within texts not normally coupled with these such as the Sarah 
Loh Granth,” that is the supreme power of the remembrance of and the reli. 
ance upon the ”am, the divine self-expression of the Eternal Guru.”° There js 
one other characteristic for which the letter is also known, an emphasis upon 
the sovereignty of the'tenth Guru and by extension that of the Sikhs them- 
selves. This perhaps far more than any other reason sustains the life of the text 
in modern Sikh consciousness) © 
The letter has over the: last fifty years, furthermore, become:a contro- 
___versial one with academics keenly arguing on the question as to whether it 
‘was written by Guru Gobind Singh or not. The majority of these scholars, 
however, work within the exact same framework despite their differences of 
opinion and as a result fail to apprehend the true worth of the document. 
Both interpretations situate the Zafar-ndmah within the type of positivistic 
and structured historiography of the present, but its true value is as an eigh- 
teenth-century testament to the Sikh understanding not just of one episode 
in the later years of Guru Gobind Singh’s life, but a demonstration of its way 
of constructing Sikh personhood, of Sikhi, “Sikhness,” or being Sikh,” and of 
its way of simultaneously relaying information about the past, the present, 
and of course of the future, at least on one level, the Sikh Khalsa’s eighteenth 
and nineteenth-century place in the South Asian Islamicate in the context of 
their loss of Guru Gobind Singh, and his continuing presence in them and 
in the Sikh scriptures. This is a position which the epistle continues to hold 
to this day, relaying information and articulating memories which still hold 
sway within the contemporary Sikh Panth.» In many ways the question as t© 
its authorship is as devilishly problematic as any search for origins. 

In the course of this book however we will nevertheless address the issu¢ 
of authorship, difficulty notwithstanding. This discussion forms the basis 
of Chapter Four in which is also included a comparison between the Zafar’ 
namah and what I perceive as other, somewhat similar Islamicate gentes— 
similar in the sense that these share certain affinities with the Zafar-namab 
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We will however begin in Chapter One by elaborating the context out of 
-~ which the Zafar-ndmah apparently emerged. This inevitably includes another 
look at Guru Gobind Singh’s extraordinary darbar and its situation within 
the pahari region of what was in the late seventeenth century, Mughal Punjab 
(Map 1). We will then turn to the Zafar-na@mah itself in Chapter Two and set 
it within what we may call its literary context, its situation within the Dasam 
Granth, and its place amongst other texts with which it is generally associated 
in early and contemporary Sikh historiography such as the little-known Fath- 
namah (Letter of Victory) attributed to the tenth Guru and the Hikayats 
(Stories) that some scholars believe form the epistle’s appendix.** Where 
chapter 3 will set the Zefar-ndmah within the context of the works of the 
great Persian masters to which it alludes, chapter 5 will focus on the epistle’s 
internal evidence, specifically the robustly sovereign message of the Zafar- 
namah in respect to its intertextual resonance to Ferdausi specifically. We will 
afterward ‘turn to the intriguing place the Zafar-ndmah has been accorded 
in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Sikh historiography and hagiography. 
The book will conclude with a brief examination of the Zefar-ndmah’s place 
in Sikh popular art, which will also aes how Sikhs today ee and — 
engage the Zafar-ndmah, i 
There is one element that I should address at the onset given i the new 
importance conferred upon firtan and performance in:the construction of 
South Asian Indic religious imaginaries.* Although Sikh Airtan has yet to be 
fully explored in both the diachronic and synchronic construction of Sikh 
identities,** it is quite true that Airtan performed in front of and appreciated 
by the gathered sangat opens up a space that does allow for the articulation of 
Sikh memory and the construction of a Sikh collectivity and identity based 
in part on those collective memories—a Sikh public, if you will, that remem- 
bers the past and projects (itself) into the future.” This Sikh construct is cre- 
ated within this space, and it is perhaps here in the darbar (literally the royal 
“court” in this context) in the presence of the Guru Granth Sahib, which is 
treated regally and venerated as a living king, that Sikhs are best able to con- 
struct a collectivity that at least for these instants manifests the sovereignty 
believed to be bequeathed the Panth by the tenth Master.* Guru Gobind 
Singh is remembered first and foremost as a kingly figure, and although the 
Zafar-namah itself rarely figures as the object of Sikh kértan (the fact that 
it is in Persian does seems to matter a great deal in its relative absence), it is 
appropriated for kathd—which is also often delivered within the precincts 
of a gurdwara—and in some cases forms the basis of dhadhi recitals, which 
at the Golden Temple complex are purposefully sung in front of the Akal 
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ikh sovereignty.” In th 

Takht, the very symbol, indeed the very i “ i an aaa eas de 
instances, its message of sovereignty, both pa : leady toca 
the memory of Guru Gobind Singh and his Khalsa, rings cicar'y C0 gathered 
Sikhs whose collective worship, as I have shown clase is very much tem- 
iniscent of attendance in the royal Indo-Timurid saenied These ritual SPaces 
in which Sikhs gather to worship and hear the history with which they are 
already very familiar are chronologically collapsible, allowing Sikhs to dwel| 
on past sovereignty, enjoy present freedoms, and look forward to the future, 
permitting them to identify their selves, collective and perhaps individual, 
with the great heroes and martyrs of the Sikh tr adition and their current 
Panth with the sovereign Panth of the now mythified Sikh past, a past which 
is very much alive thanks in part to constant tellings and retellings that add 
new vibrant textures, There is of course a teleology here that, as we shall Note, 
inexorably informs readings of the Zafar-ndmah. The Guru'’s epistle alludes 
"to such memories and symbols, and in so doing itself manifests the common 
trope of Sikh victory over oppression and is thus nicely tied into the narrative 
of Anandpur’s tragic loss, For in Sikh martyrological imaginings, tragedies 
like those of Anandpur are highlighted in order to demonstrate the extraordi- 
nary obstacles Sikhs can and inevitably do overcome in order to secure both 
individual and collective Sikh victory, 

Once again, I find myself in the enviable Position of having to thank the 
many, many people who have made this book possible, The joy of remem- 
bering and noting these friends and institutions is however tempered with a 


great deal of sadness, While writing this book, I lost a number of very close 
friends and mentors, the debts to 


2009 saw the loss of Hew McLeod 
twenty years. His counsel continu 
Sikh history and the Sikh people, 
lessons he taught me are here do 


whom I can never adequately repay, July 
»agood friend and excellent teacher forover 
¢s to guide my love for and fascination with 
and I can only hope that the many excellent 
ne some justice, Very soon after the death of 


century Sikh history, an infectious Passi i i 
é; 10N we see in his many publications, 
which could not help but affe on 


we his orbit, I also remember my 
ae and B — ofessor Prem § ingh, late of Delhi 
oer ys Mepartment o ho taught me the subtleties of the 
unjad? grammar he so loved and never had a chance to formally reach, Prem 
Singh could call someone an idiot in the m ost beloved wa i nel orm 
One misses him terribly. I remember ™Y two friends Professor J. S. Rahi of 


asha teacher, Py 
Linguistics, Ww 
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the English Department at Guru Nanak Dev University who often invited 
me into his beautiful home during my visits to Amritsar and Bibi Jasbir Kaur 
Khalsa who lodged me in her home when opportunities to visit Ludhiana 
arose. Her piety and knowledge of the Sikh tradition were vast. Her dedi- 
cation to the cause of Sikhism and the Javvadi Taksal was simply inspiring, 
Finally, 2008 also saw the loss of my father-in-law Reginald Edwards, a par- 
ticularly pleasant and inspiring man who welcomed me graciously into his 
family. All of these people remain alive in my thoughts and heart, and their 
support has helped shaped both me and the form of this book. . 
With such in mind I would like to thank my colleague, friend, and men- 
tor Pashaura Singh, without the guidance of whom I would be a much 
diminished ‘scholar and person. Pashaura and his wife Baljeet Kaur have 
been a source of encouragement for nearly twenty-five years, which I warmly 
acknowledge here. As well I would like to thank Pashaura for going through 
an earlier draft of this book with a fine-tooth comb, transforming it into a 
far better text. His insight into the Sikh tradition:is-that.to which I aspire. 
Along with Pashaura, I would like to note the names of my colleagues in the 
wonderfully ever-expanding field of Sikh Studies who have also taken time 
out of their busy schedules to scribble down or pass on a word or two to help 
me along (in some cases unbeknownst to them): Doris Jakobsh, Christopher 
Shackle, Robin Rhinehart (all three of whom passed on paragraphs), Van 
Dusenbery, Gurinder Singh Mann, Toby and Geeta Johnson, Nicky Singh, 
Susan Prill, Joginder Singh, Parminder Singh, Tony Ballantyne, Mohinder 
Singh (and the Bhai Vir Singh Sahitya Sadan in New Delhi), Harish 
Puri, Farina Mir, Will Glover, Anna Bigelow, Shinder Thandi, Eleanor 
Nesbitt, Dipankar Gupta, Parmjit Singh at GNDU, Parmjit Singh of the 
United Kingdom, Shinder Thandi, J. S. Mann, J. S. Grewal, Indu Banga, 
Navtej Singh, Kulwinder Singh Bajwa, Michael Hawley, Purnima Dhavan, 
Rahuldeep Singh, Nirvikar Singh and Inderjeet Kaur, Paul Wallace, Brian 
Caton, Bruce LaBrack, Jasbir Singh Mann, Gurinder Mann, Kamalroop 
Singh, Mark Juergensmeyer, and Jack Hawley. I would also like to thank two 
of my past teachers at the University of Toronto, Professors Stella Sandahl 
and Maria Subtelny, who were no more than an email or a phone call away. 
Some friends in India deserve a special mention. Paramjit Singh Judge 
was a wonderful and invaluable resource and a good friend during my stays 
in Amritsar, His tea ranks among the best I have ever tasted; his company 
among the best I have ever experienced, And as well Darshan Singh Tatla, who 
warmly opened up his beautiful home in Bharowal Kalan for the few days we 
shared together and took me to my first-ever piranmasi kirtan at the nearby 
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Nanaksar thath. And for the patience to bear with me while we travelled & 
Anandpur Sahib, let me add a further note of thanks. Thanks also to Mandip 
and Jaswinder, whose absolutely delicious karella bharva made me feel righ, 
at home in the heart of village Punjab. Finally, a special acknowledgement t, 
Harbans Lal and the social activist Narayan Dutt, both of whom showed me 
the way to Kangar village. 
Friends in the United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, New Zealand, 
and India likewise deserve a measure of thanks. Both Margaret and Ruth 
McLeod have been asource of cheer in an otherwise hard year, as too have Prem 
Singh’s wonderful family, Swadesh, Manika, and Winona. My parents, Alfred 
and Doris Fenech, as well as my siblings and their families, my mother-in-lay 
Pegey Edwards, and my good friends Jeromy Dell'Angelo and Christiane 
Schenk, Tom Newton, and Pedro Fernando Ribeiro:and his fabulous family 
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This book makes considerable use of Punjabi, Brajbhasha, Persian, and Arabic 
words. In many cases, the word is italicized when it first appears and then 
written without italicization in subsequent appearances. There are some 
exceptions to this rule, most notably Persian literary terms (bait, mesr@) and 
the titles Zafar-ndmah and Shah-namah, which retain italicization and dia-_ 
critics throughout. The use of nasalization in Indic languages will be here 
generally indicated with the letter “n” although in rare cases “rh.” In almost 
every instance I have retained the original Punjabi/Gurmukhi spellings and 
transliterations for words rather than their more popular Hindi/Devanagari 
spellings or Persian spellings. When referring to the Persian Zafar-ndmah 
however its Persian transliteration is retained unless it is used in the con- 
text of a Punjabi quotation where it will appear as the Punjabi Zafar-namd. 
I have also adopted the less bulky transliteration of Arabic and Persian names 
and phrases in most cases: and so Jallaluddin rather than Jallal-ud-din. The 
Persian ezafah is generally indicated with an hyphenated “i” (with either “ye” 
or “i” as the case warrants) as in Divan-i Goya while final he-havvaz is indi- 
cated as —ah, so nadmah rather than ndmeb, nama, or ndme, which also applies 
to kah (which usually appears as fi in Indo-Persian transliteration or keh). 
Most words are pluralized after the English fashion, by adding the final “s” to 
the word’s ending. 

This book also indicates years according to a number of separate calendars. 
The four dating systems which are used are taken notice of with the follow- 
ing abbreviations: the Indian Vikramaditya calendar is noted as sammat or 
simply S.; the Muslim Hijri calendar is stated as Anno Hegirae or AH; the 
Persian year as Anno Persico or AP; and the Gregorian year as the Common 
Era or CE. Documenting dates by the so-called Nanak-sahi calendar (the Sikh 
calendar which takes the year of Guru Nanak'’s birth [14.69 CE] as its first) was 
not at all common until the later twentieth century and so it is absent within 


this monograph. 
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Quotations from both the Adi Granth and the Dasam Granth are taken 
from the standard 1430-page edition of the Adi Granth and the regular 1428. 
page edition of the Dasam Granth (unless otherwise noted) both of which 
appear in a number of formats. See Adi Sri Gurit Granth Sabib ji, 2 vols, 
(Amritsar: Bhai Chatar Singh Jivan Singh, n.d.) [hereafter Adi Granth] and 
Sri Dasam Gurit Granth Sabib ji (Amritsar: Bhai Chatar Singh Jivan Singh, 
S. 2045/1988 CE) [hereafter Dasam Granth]. 

Except where noted otherwise, all translations from Punjabi, Brajbhasha/ 
Hindi, and Persian are my own with editorial assistance from Pashaura Singh 


and Christopher Shackle, both of whom of course have my thanks. 
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Gobind Singh 
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Hari’s Name is their power; Hari’s Name is their court; 
the Name of Hari protects them. 


EARLY IN THE year 2000 in tahsil. Handiya of district Harda in central India, 
an early eighteenth-century senad or “contract ” prepared i in Gurmukhi script 
was discovered in the possession of one Gokul Bhatt, a Brahman of the region. 
The said sanad had been, it is alleged, the property of the Bhatt family for 
many generations and was originally written for their distinguished ancestor, 
the scholar Bongar Bhatt, in what is today Madhya Pradesh. Although there 
are literally thousands of sanads in both Persian, the principal literary and 
bureaucratic language of the Indo-Timurid court, and the regional vernacu- 
lars of India that span the history of the Indo-Timurid Mughal Empire,* what 
makes this particular one significant is that it was said to have been issued by 
Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Sikh Guru, as he was travelling southward in 
late 1706 CE to meet with the Emperor Aurangzeb (1618-1707 CE). 

The word sanad (“to rely upon”) is originally Arabic, one of whose deriv- 
atives is the term isndd (“alleging on the authority of another”) which pop- 
ularly refers to the chain of narrators who established the legitimacy of a 
hadith or tradition of the Prophet Muhammad.* In later seventeenth-century 
Mughal India, sanads formed contractual obligations between the person or 
agency issuing the document and those to whom it was given. Usually sanads 
granted the people noted within the rights over certain territories or lands 
and/or the authority for holding a particular office. The contract ultimately 
made explicit that the resources of the power issuing the sanad would back 
the legitimacy and the rights of the holder. A sanad therefore was only as 
good as the sanad-issuer. Initially only recognized Mughal officials could give 
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nature of Mughal rule changed in the early 


* be 
eighteenth century the system of issuing sanads began Ae cor af the 
later eighteenth century it was not uncommon for even the ane ependent 
Sikh sardars of the various militias known as mists to issue such documents 


within their respective domains of influence.’ 

Although there is as far as | know no mention 
of any sanad of Guru Gobind Singh in contemporary, and later cighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century Sikh sources it was nevertheless declared genuine 
six years after its detection by the Archaeology Department (of Madhya 
Pradesh?) for reasons as yet unknown/ Since 2006 furthermore reference to 
the sanad has all but disappeared. 

For historians of the Sikhs, the sanad’s uncovering should be startling 
news, and it raises many of the issues that I touched upon in my recent exami- 
nation of the darbars or courts of the Sikh Gurus, particularly questions of 
legitimacy, authority, ritual, etiquette, and power within the larger seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century South Asian Islamicate.* For the task at hand, how- 
ever, the sanad raises another interesting topic: if genuine, this is among 
those most scarce of documents, namely the tenth Guru's official diplomatic 
correspondence; for lack of a better phrase; a document in which the tenth 
Guru's exercise of authority is patently clear. We may therefore be able to add 
this sanad to the list of very rare objects that now, thanks to Gurinder Singh 
Mann, includes inscribed copper plates (tamar patar) attributed to Guru 
Gobind Singh, plates that had served as symbols of political patronage by the 
various pahari chieftains of undivided Punjab and thus a way of accruing a 
local and spiritual legitimacy over these often tumultuous polities.’ 

By issuing such markers so early in his career as the Guru of the Sikhs 
(the copper plate of Kapal Mochan for example is dated to 1679 CE, just 
four years after the yun Gobind was made to assume the guruship), the 
tenth anes either te in his own capacity or indirectly through the 

as Sa weat Pine Kripal,” is characteristically incorporating 
pe of the pahari region (dotted as it is with s2kti pithas, 


4 


out such documents, but as the 


of such asanad being issued, 


~ 


that is, “seats of the goddess's power”) into both the symbolic Sikh universe 
ss “ a atrimony, and symbolically binding the temple and its constit- 
uencies to his body through the granting of such gifts." The presentation of 
such manifest symbols of patronage and authority also allowed Guiea Gobind 
Singh to achieve that for which he had most likely hoped ‘ oe on 
many goddess and avatar compositions within id through bo ie 
later sponsorship of court poets who wrote ers jasam Granth . “* 
(with one very significant exception who wrote in me te “nee 
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sponsor and patronize Brajbhasha works and poets from among a number 
of other classical Hindi dialects available to the tenth Master was in itself a 
very significant one (as too was the choice of Gurmukhi script rather than 
the more common Devanagri)." By the early to mid-seventeenth century, 
Brajbhasha was, in the words of Allison Busch, “an aesthetic and political 
resource” of both Mughal and Rajput court settings, an essential courtly com- 
‘ponent without which “kings could not be kings.” 

Put # simply the patronage of i ne ne local centers. ‘like Naina Devi, 
such as Diwali and Holi; and the appropriation and adaption of both 
shastric and classical Indic and Islamicate works as well as domestic and 
pan-north-Indian ‘“sanskritic” cosmologies and caste society into compo- 
sitions such as the Chandi Charitr Ukti Bilas, the Chandi Charitr, Chaubis 
Avtar, Pakhyin Charitr 404, and: Bachitar Natak (among others) was part 
of a cultural program to at least’partially connect the darbar at Anandpur 
to the Mughal-Rajput courtly elite circles in its vicinity, thus marking the 
transregional, cosmopolitan, and even classical nature of the Guru's court." 
In this light, we may point to the second chapter of the Bachitar Natak (The 
Wonderful Drama), which traces the tenth Guru's lineage back to Raghu, the 
founder of the Raghuvarhsa or “lineage of Raghu” into which the divinized 
Hindu warrior Rama was born, the prince who was the putative ancestor 
of the many neighboring pahari Rajput houses as well. Such foundational 
legends allowed the tenth Guru and his Sikhs to assume a common identity 
with those of the pahari Rajput kingdoms that likely formed a basis for the 
interaction of the Guru's Anandpuri darbar with that of neighboring courts, 
allowing both groups to further harness resources, This may also account 
in part for the slight affinities one detects between the Brajbhasha martial 
poetry of the Guru's darbar such as the Bachitar Natak and Rajput raso bal- 
lads, the most popular of which deals with the story of Prithviraj Chauhan by 
Chand Bardai.” This common identity did not, however, preclude resistance 
to certain facets of Rajput courtly culture, as we shall later note. 

All of these efforts on the part of the tenth Guru were also, I believe, part 
ofa | political strategy which, on the one hand, reflected the Sikh dependence 
upon the local Hindu population in that we find here a conscious effort to 
reach out to local inhabitants to reassure them that while the Sikhs and their 
Guru articulated a different dharmic or religious and ideological vision (one 
evident in the Dasam Granth, particularly Guru Gobind Singh’s Japu, Akal 

Ustati, and Bachitar Natak), they were nevertheless sensitive to local tradi- 
tions, which they would strive to maintain, to the death in one very famous 
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instance." Such assurances from Guru Gobind Singh may have been tequired 
to ease the anxieties of pahari Hindus toward the apparently large numbe, 
of Jats and other rumored-troublesome ethnic groups from the Pyp; jab 
plains (farmers and pastoralists predominantly) who formed the bulk of the 
Sikh community at this time and who, we may assume, accompanied the 
tenth Guru to Anandpur and Jater Paonta in respectable numbers.» Such 
pahari Hindu concerns may have been prompted by the fact that Jats had 
over the centuries cultivated a strong reputation for attacking other ethnic 
groups, although competition for resources oe have also figured in such an 
assessment,*° 

It is perhaps for these reasons sive Sikhs would later cultivate the ica rof 
the tenth Guru's veneration of the goddess and her role in the formation of 
the Khalsa (a narrative, it bears noting, which we do not find in the Dasam 
Granth nor in Sainapati’s Gur Sobha) that appears sometime in the early to 
mid-eighteenth century. And they perhaps also account for the prolonged 
goddess battle narratives we find in the later Sarab Loh Granth.* Not only 
was the goddess highly revered ‘in this region as sckti, power, both cosmic 
and mundane, but she was also intimately associated with kingship and the 
maintenance of dharma, as the patronage of sites associated with her by the 
numerous rulers throughout the Himalayan region attest.* It was likely a rec- 
ognition of the link between the goddess and sovereignty which led Sukkha 
Singh in the late eighteenth century to proudly claim that 


aa ifs are area VTS | PES Bus Set UE | ae Hfy 
CdS 3 ad Su | S AH Wed 3 AT Hf AG I+ 


A great deal of effort was involved in procuring the presence of the 
goddess Kalika (Durga); no sight of her manifestation could be 
obtained, In the current age of degeneracy no other group at the 
time [apart from the Khalsa] had made [the goddess] appear within 


the world, 


indirectly advocating the sovereignty of the Khalsa through its intimate 
connection with the goddess (at least in the late eighteenth century). Guru 
Gobind Singh no doubt saw this connection between the goddess and rule 
in the late seventeenth-century Rajput pahari kingdoms and made use of it. 
The closing lines of the Sri Bhaguati Astotra (Verses in praise of the goddess/ 
| sword) for example, which is found in certain manuscript copies of the Dasam 
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Granth (though not in the formal text itself), establish this connection some- 
what more clearly: 


Het SIS TH OH a oS SH ag aa Oise of ay oth bs 


Always bestow the gift of good fortune to your most devoted servant: 
protect the Guru, the king Gobind. 


The abundant treatment of goddess imagery in both Sikh symbology and lit- 
erature as well as the opening Chandi di Var inscription on the Kapal Mochan 
_copper plate, would have therefore served Guru Gobind Singh and his Sikhs 
in this region very well politically, and this may have subsequently led later 
Sikh and other commentators to assume that such a wealth of images was 
an indication not just of sovereignty but of pious reverence as well.** Robin 
Rhinehart’s careful: reading of the Guru's goddess compositions demon- 
strates, to the contiary, that the emphasis in these is unlike the focus of the 
Sanskrit Devt Mahatmya, from which the Guru's goddess tales were adapted, 
‘in that it is not on the veneration of the goddess per se as within the Sanskrit 
text but rather on her many bloody and horrific battles”—a prominence we 
also discover in the tenth Guru's apparent appreciation of such works as the 
Hanuman Natak*—and their clever rhetorical presentation (a literary dex- 
terity reflecting the cultural capital of the Guru’s darbar—or to paraphrase 
Allison Busch, “the cultural technology of kingship”)* implying thereby 
that the actual veneration of the goddess was by no means at the center of 
the sphere of the dharmic vision of the Guru and his Sikhs, There was nev- 
ertheless a sympathetic kinship between the Khalsa of the tenth Guru and 
the goddess, as Rhinehart insightfully notes in her recent study of the Dasam 


Granth: 


It is perhaps not surprising that the goddess narratives retain significant 
thetorical power in Sikh tradition even when people do not espouse 
belief in her. The goddess is something of an outsider to the Hindu 
pantheon; when the gods are in trouble, she is the option of last resort, 
a fierce fighter, a protector. She stands somewhat apart from the usual 
social order of the gods but is ready to step in when needed, even if the 
din of her battle disturbs the gods in their meditative endeavors. This 
is not unlike the way some Sikhs came to see themselves—fighters and 
defenders of Indian culture, but not exactly within the Hindu fold.° 
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may not only reflect an attempt a 
itants into the tenth Guru's newly evolving order—quite a wide incorpora- 
dacomfortable place—but was 


tion, of course, in which all people could fin I di 
also aimed at stabilizing and instantiating what was site y a new and insecure 
power in the region, the Sikh darbar.” Such stabilization would have figured 
to both local Hindus and to the Sikhs themselves (whether local or trans- 
planted), the latter of who, as Gurinder Mann states on the subject of the 
tamar patar, “saw the acceptance of the plates by the influential priestly fam- 
‘Ties as a token of their formal submission to Sikh authority.”* To neighboring 
Hindu communities, the Guru's grant was most likely understood to be a rec- 
ognition of the authority of both the temple and the priests of the respective 
localities surrounding Anandpur. It is likely, therefore, that such activities on 
the tenth Gurus part were mutually reinforcing, underscoring the symbiotic 
nature of the relationship between local Sikhs and Hindus. 
This stabilization and instantiation noted above was later evinced by the 
erection of a series of forts protecting what would become the bustling town 
of Anandpur sometime in or after 1689. Little has been said about the Guru's 
forts to this point (Gurinder Mann’s essay being the exception, although 
even this focuses solely on the defensive nature of such forts),® but it is cer- 
tainly worth recalling that the Mughals carefully guarded the right to build 
and manage forts in northern India.* And although such rights were granted 
ees sah tae a bee there is no evidence to suggest that these 
of the Keandpar as Gal eens ieee Meanie cee 
T gat ruction of many non-sanctioned forts 
in northern India, not to mention those in southern India) was, apart from 
the mere mechanical utility of a fort in protecting one’s own territory, both 
a form of emulation and an act of outright d q ds ip 
over, demonstrates the tenth Guru’ Be ee ee Ee 
urus success in securing local resources 


and putting them to work whether thro 
dasvandh (a one-tenth share of one’s “ts nest peel be Hees ae 


ious supplementary contributions, 


me), the collection of taxes, var- 
selfless service (sevd), or other means.* It 
se si such action as Anandpur was situ- 
Bh tio oe of difficult access to the 
(in the words of J. S. Grewal) be robust by the “political barrier” 


| 
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of these forts also displays Guru Gobind Singh's perspicacity, his awareness 
of the relative hostility of those other pahari rajas surrounding Anandpur to 
both each other and to himself—a double-edged sword undoubtedly as such 
fort building could not help bur earn the disapproval of ambitious pahari 
rajas like Bhim Chand of Bilaspur-Kahlur. 

It is also significant to note that forts in eighteenth-century northern India 
were for more than mere defense and protection. As a near-contemporary 
Maratha Royal Edict noted, “forts... are the essence of the whole kingdom”;” 
and these are so because within them-were found not only producers of 
knowledge such as scholars, poets, and various learned litterateurs, but as well 

doctors (vaidyas and hakims), collectors of intelligence, and instruments of 
surveillance.* An entire darbar was present within the fort, investing within _- 
it cultural and symbolic capital. The erection of such symbols may also have 
aided in the consolidation of the warrior elites who would ultimately become 
the Khalsa so lauded in eighteenth-century Sikh literature. These darbars and 
the physical structures that housed them as well as the samar patar noted 
above were a testament to the permanence of the Sikh Panth; a clear assertion 
(architectural and cultural in the former’s‘case) of the tenth Guru's: power 
in the region, perhaps responding to the scandalous allegations against the 
tenth Guru made by the pahari tajas, which we discover in Sikh traditional 
histories; and the discovery of such markers of authority and power (with 
more to likely surface) makes the claim for.the authenticity of the sanad with 
which we began this chapter all the stronger.” 

Although physical evidence of both the Guru's appropriation of this 
authority and the correspondence that made it manifest is thus exceptional, 
from the perspective of Sikh tradition this matters little, and so the detec- 
tion of this sanad is not altogether astounding, which perhaps accounts 
for the fact that so little space has been allocated.to its discovery. After all, 
there are well over two hundred years of Sikh traditions supported in many 
cases by contemporary oral, literary, and most likely visual evidence which 
indicate that Guru Gobind Singh was at the apex of a relatively powerful 
Sikh court (one which was for the most part stable and for the lesser part 
peripatetic)*° tied together in part by bonds of mutual love, selfless service 
(leading to spiritual perfectibility), and learned discourse and as such it was 
his prerogative to issue such authoritative, contractual documents to those 
he deemed worthy candidates, particularly within the Anandpur-Makhowal 
area, which he had inherited from his father and over which he had relative 
sway.’ That Harda was some distance from the tenth Guru's patrimony 
was beside the point as wherever the Guru traveled his authority, spiritual 
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or otherwise, remained intact, ere oe ts ‘ee alr his 

erson.*? We may certainly observe this author tten 
anata haat by the eet Guru's father, Guru Tegh Bahadar, who had 
his Sikhs prepare robes of honor while he traveled throughout eastern India, 
and as well within those instructions Guru Gobind Singh himself gave our, 
to which we shall return shortly.* 

It is to Sikh tradition that we shall turn for the moment, therefore, as 
eighteenth-century Sikh sources certainly speak of such correspondence in 
which Guru Gobind Singh’s authority was effected regularly, both implicitly 
and explicitly: the tenth Guru's relations with the pahari rajas, for example, 
are said to have taken place not only face to face but through such formal 
communications. The same may be said of the tenth Guru's exchanges with 
the emperor Aurangzeb* initially and afterward with his son and successor 
Prince Mu‘azzam/Bahadar Shah, who we are told befriended the Guru after 
his entry into the Punjab in 1696.45 oa . 

Hints of these exchanges are, moreover, discovered within the traditional 
autobiography of the Guru, the Bachitar Natak and within the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century rahit-ndmd and gur-bilas literature as. well as 
within other Sikh texts of this period (the genealogy texts for example), 
most of which draw upon the Bachitar Natak in the construction of their 
narratives.*” At the beginning of the eighth chapter of this extraordinary 
drama, for example, Guru Gobind Singh writes of his first few years at 
Paonta Sahib (also spelled Paunta, lit. “foot-stool”), a small locale within 
the realm of the Sirmur/Nahan hill kingdom to which he was invited from 
his patrimony at Anandpur by the new raja of that area, Medni Prakash, 
in 1685 and where he remained until just after his victory at the Battle of 
Bhangani (1688) in 1689. Since a move of this nature involved both compli- 
cated logistics and a great deal of effort on the parts of the Guru, his uncle, 
and the Guru's cone respectively—exertion most likely matched in part by 
Medni Prakash himself—it is quite certain that the translation to Paonta 
Sahib would have served both the Guru's and the 
equally and symbiotically,+8 


10 


Raja of Sirmur’s interests 
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When rule became my lot I spread dharma to the best of my ability. 
I hunted many different types of animals within the forest, killing 
bears, antelopes, and elks. I left my home territory [of Anandpur] and 
made my way to Paonta (Parivata), Here, on the banks of the Kalindri 
(Yamuna) River I saw various spectacles (tamata). There too I hunted 
and killed lions, antelopes, and bears of many varieties. The king [of 
Garhwal, the area neighboring Sirmur/Nahan], Fateh Shah, was 
angered and attacked me without provocation, 


Surely as the Guru was thrust into this tempestuous arena dominated by 
fierce local struggles—if initially for no reasons other than that he was the 
son of Guru Tegh Bahadar and that the territory inherited from his father 
lay on the borders of Raja Bhim Chand’s Bilaspur, the most powerful of the 
hill kingdoms, the initial attack of which, let us recall, the tenth Guru had 
already repulsed while in Anandpur-Makhowal, in 1682—as this passage 
makes explicit and later tradition supplements, it is reasonable to assume 
that he would have established official or at least cordial relations with his 
neighbors through regular letters, embassies, gift exchange, contracts, visits, 
and other forms of contact, particularly since genuine Mughal documents 
attest to the Guru's representative authority.’° After all, the tenth Guru's 
Paonta Sahib (and later Anandpur) and its adjoining hill territories shared 
the common historical and political environment that was the hill region 
of the Punjab frontier, and as such this town was related to its neighbors 
and nearby villages by a network of religious, symbolic, mythic, kinship, 
commercial, martial, political, and ideological ties fostering relationships 
that were at times amicable and at others less so, but ones that were always 


haps even pillage." Indeed, from the Bachitar Natak itself we infer these 
close relations and their discontents, what Freud referred to as the “narcis- 
sism of minor differences,”* that sometimes the Guru fought against certain 


pahari rulers and at others fought alongside them in ways that perhaps pre- "| 
figure the complex relationships between the Sikh sardars of later years? | 


Even the intrigues within the various goddess compositions attributed to 
Guru Gobind Singh may be read as analogous of the delicate negotiations 


between the tenth Master and his pahari neighbors, as Robin Rhinehart | | 
* , . ‘ * we *, aA 
has recently conjectured.** As the inheritor of the renown of the past Sikh ~ grmztes wee ax Gu, 


vagt } 


Gurus, furthermore, a bequest especially enhanced after the execution of 
his father in 1675, it is likely to assume a steady pilgrim traffic between the 
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various towns and villages in which the tenth Guru tempor arily resided and 
those of their respective neighbors. ; 
That the Guru himself seemed very well aware of what was required 
from his apparently new role as ruler and all that such raj entailed is cer- 
tainly suggested by the Bachitar Natak passage above and throughout the 
majority of compositions within the Dasam Granth. The Dasam Granth, 
alongside the numerous courtly texts of the Guru's darbar, suggests that 
Guru Gobind Singh was like his near-contemporary Jaswant Singh of 
Marwar, “a particularly good example of the deep investment of Indian 
royalty in aesthetic pursuits,”? Let us be clear though that the Bachitar 
Natak’s account is no simple copy of the understanding of raj we perceive in 
numerous contemporary and earlier Hindi and Brajbhasha poems on rule, 
in which the king’s duty is outlined as one of “conquest and the provision 
of booty and fiefs for his men.”* The tenth Guru's raj embraced a notion 
of dharma (a specific style of Khalsa dharma according to Jeevan Deol) 
that was certainly indebted to earlier Indic notions of the phenomenon 
but struck out in new and fresh directions.®° In the eighteenth-century 
Sikhan di Bhagatmala attributed to Bhai Mani Singh (the text is also 
known as the Bhagat Ratnavali), which is apparently an extension of the 
eleventh var of Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, Bhai Nand Lal Goya describes this 
subjective construction by contrasting it with the varnasramadharma of 
the Brahman imaginary (as the author of the text understood it). This is a 
later text, but it aligns nicely with certain (but not all) claims we discover 
within the Dasam Granth and thus suggests that the dharma of the Guru 
incorporated both wider political and cosmological claims (as suggested 
by Jeevan Deol) and as such precipitated a different style of dominion, a 
situation attested by the simple fact that the Guru had little interest in the 
expansion of his domain and the seizure of territory,* and the distribution 
of booty to his lieutenants, points that one perceives throughout Sikh lit- 
erature. Such dharmic concerns on the tenth Guru's part, anxieties we - 
easily detect throughout the Dasam Granth, demonstrate much like the 
gur-bilas literature that worldly power was corrupting and as such these 
concerns are perhaps an extension of the halemi raj or “rule of the humble” 
of which Guru Arjan speaks within the Adi Granth, a style of rule that the 
earlier Sikh Gurus most likely embodied and followed.“ 
But even the rule of the meek and those dedicated to the cause of the 
True Guru required modest rulers to be diplomatically astute and thoroughly 
| grounded in traditional statecraft. That the Guru was just so instructed seems 
clear from the works produced in his court, including Brajbhasha texts on 
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the Dasam Granth such as the Gian Prabodh and Pakhydn Charitr. And in 
regard to such statecraft, a different chapter of the Bachitar Natak further 
suggests that Guru Gobind Singh was well aware of the i importance of gath- 
ering intelligence on his surrounding rulers and opponents and had to this 
end put into place an effective system of surveillance to match that of the 
pahari rajas alongside what we may assume were more informal networks 
of information. Sikh tradition too allows us to infer that the tenth Guru 
was keen on familiarizing himself more intimately with the greater Mughal 
Empire, apparently sending Sikhs as far away as Benares for such purposes,” 
and it is perhaps for just this reason that Mughal scribes and poets of the cal- 
iber of Bhai Nand Lal Goya and Kavi Alam were attracted to his court: that 
its nature was very much a cosmopolitan rather than parochial one. It is hard 
to imagine the tenth Guru not availing himself of the intimate knowledge of | 
the Mughal court which such ex-servants of the royal darbar would have pos- 
sessed. It is in regard to a ere guihering that we may also point to the 
apnilicance of hunting. 

Hunting for example did not, as Grewal < Bal rightly suggest, indi- 
cate that the Guru's days were at this juncture less worrisome than those 
of his later years. Although they fail to elaborate upon the significancé 
of hunting within the Guru's political: sphere, it is clear that-the activity 
was more than just a sport or leisurely endeavor—and that, moreover, it 
had Jost in large part its earlier Indian association with addiction and vice, 
a connection we see as early as the seventh book of the Rig Veda®—as 
it allowed the king, in this case the tenth Guru, to demonstrate ‘his own 
physical and tactical prowess, to familiarize himself with the lay of the 
land, and to gather intelligence through networks of his own equivalent of 
‘the famous Aarkare; it also provided an arena in which local residents and 

villagers could perhaps engage the Guru and intimately supplement local 
and regional knowledge he had gathered, and as well it offered a forum of 
display for his Sikhs and others who wished to catch the Guru’s attention 
with their skill or service, and so on.”° It is no surprise that in later Sikh ico- 
nography the tenth Guru is often displayed with a hawk, the hunting bird 
par excellence, and in late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century paint- 
ings of the Kangra style with hunting dogs." Hunting aside, this passage 
interlinks the Islamicate etiquette required of the king and the qualities of 
kingship about which we hear in the Hindu shastras, the Puranas, and the 
epics, namely that the king's primary duty is to both protect the world and 
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Ives to the Guru and other disaffected 


mercenaries who had attached themse “ : 
soldiers who may have otherwise turned to plunder, as well as perhaps the 


armed ascetics who would later be the cause of much consternation to the 
British throughout northern India,” making his Sikhs a force with which to 
be reckoned.” It is unlikely that without such an efficient communication net- 
work the Paonta-based Guru would have been able to successfully broker the 
peace between the adjoining and previously hostile principalities of Nahan 
and Garhwal.5 The same channels were also most likely in place and utilized 
after the Guru had shifted his locale to Anandpur in 1689 following the Battle 
of Bhangani (1688).7¢ It was perhaps the Guru's expanding popular support 
coupled with his diplomatic fluency and efficiency and the power these devel- 
opments suggested that caused the emperor Aurangzeb to issue orders to local 
officials to prevent Sikhs and others from gathering at Anandpur in large 
numbers as early as 1693.7 Sikh traditions themselves tell us clearly of these 
increasing numbers as early as the first decade of the eighteenth century.” _ 
Ultimately, this led to Sikhs from Anandpur raiding neighboring villages for 
supplies, which in turn dramatically enhanced the frustrations of the local 
pahari rajas, who were ultimately led to bury their differences, mount attacks 
against the Guru's patrimony, and lay collective siege to Anandpur and the 
tenth Guru and his Khalsa, which forced the tisar panth (or “third tradition”) 
to abandon the town and its forts. This we gather, in part, from Chandra Sain 
Sainapati’s claim in his Sri Gur Sobha (which was completed very soon after | 
| 
| 
j 


the tenth Guru's death), 


ad faéu se adt Set | oe we we 
saet seh Mat | Se SAS Wee a eer yy a 
nada Ta | Afsgqd oH wg eR se p> 


[The inhabitants of those villages and towns which] delayed or did not 
offer anything [to the Sikhs] were plundered by the Khalsa For this 
reason news [of the Khalsa] spread endlessly and the hill was became | 
very wretched as a result. “We have ruled uselessly” they cl ye ‘" 6 
the True Guru's reign is recognized everywhere (i . aimed, “for | 
four cardinal directions),” se, throughout the 
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But if there was any diplomatic correspondence between the Guru and his 
neighbors, it has yet to come to light. What of the Guru's written communi- 
cation that does exist, reports that we can effortlessly trace back to the actual 
Guru himself, is of a sort not generally understood as diplomatic, namely the 
numerous written instructions or bukam-namds that were sent to various 
Sikh sangats scattered across northern India.®° 

Today's extant bukam-ndmés are usually single folios containing gener- 
ally concise directives prepared by the Guru himself or written under his 
auspices, as so noted by the scribes preparing the documents on the tenth 
Master's behalf: These were a part of Sikh communication networks since at 
least the time of the tenth Guru's grandfather, Guru Hargobind, and con- 
tinue in a qualified respect to this very day* perhaps unconsciously structured 
along the same lines as the Mughal bukm-namah™ The reverence associated 
with the reception of these documents in Sikh tradition well accords with 
_the deferential display deemed necessary on receipt of such imperial docu- 
ments of an instructive nature, including both the Mughal bukm-namah and 
particularly the fzrmdn (royal order), which was often placed upon the head 
as a sign of respect." To this day, extant bukam-namas written in the hands 
of the Gurus are accorded a reverence by Sikhs that is second only to that 
shown toward the Guru Granth Sahib.™ These instructions and the apparent 
deference shown upon their delivery in Sikh tradition certainly demonstrate 
the Guru's authority and power as well as briefly allude explicitly and implic- 
itly to those beliefs and practices that during that period made one Sikh, to 
Sikhi or “Sikhness” in other words.* Not only do we hear requests for Sikhs 
to come into the Guru's presence armed, to send courtly accoutrements and 
to guarantee the secure passage of cannons from Kabul to Anandpur in one 
instance;®* we also hear appeals for money and for goods, some to allow the 
Guru and his entourage to travel; we become privy as well to the blessings 
the Gum showers upon his Sikhs and to the type of political and symbolic 
economy that surrounds the Guru and his followers. On uncommon occa- 
sions, moreover, hukam-namds may even tell us of the Guru's meetings with 
well-known historical figures such as the emperor Bahadar Shah.*” 

Within these as well we occasionally note that certain disciples of the 
Guru are named and referenced in a particular order, which may suggest 
some kind of hierarchy or precedence, a fact that doubtlessly established 
the individual authority of particular members of the respective sangats to 
which the hukam-namas were directed, prominent members from whom 
the information within the hukam-namd would flow. A careful ethnohis- 
torical study of the bukam-namas of Guru Gobind Singh has yet to be made; 
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however, an analysis which also includes those hukam-namas we do not find 
in Ganda Singh’s impressive collection, of which it seems there are many,® a, 
the two recently brought to light by Gurinder Singh Mann demonstrates 

Nevertheless, although these hukam-ndmas are very significant in terms 
of documents demonstrating both the Guru's and the sangat’s exercise of 
power, these are nothing like the official diplomatic correspondence I have 
in mind: hukam-namas to be sure were addressed to pious Sikh sangats in a 
pithy Punjabi rather than to Mughal administrators, officials, or subimperial 
officers (or their pahari counterparts), and were meant only to instruct those 
who had an emotional stake in the Guru’s continued survival and well-being, 
the disciples of Guru Gobind Singh in other. words, One could thus be led 
to question, in the light of the extreme paucity of this material, whether the / 
tenth Sikh Master did engage in any diplomatic correspondence at all. 

_ This question, fortunately, may be easily put to rest as the Mughals were 
very meticulous and efficient record keepers with an extraordinary staff of 
clerks, intelligence officers, and news-writers.":In the hasbulbukm (Arabic: | 
“as commanded”) dictated by the emperor Aurangzeb to the secretary 
“Tnayatullah Khan (d. 1725 ce) and collected within the latter's Abkam-i 
‘Alamgiri (Aurangzeb’s Orders) theré are two references to the single petition 

received from the tenth Guru. The first is partially reproduced below: 


slag crshis ol 4S cuts JaL plas glen Sa ol 8 co iy nad Oba cosy 
cbuull esl I ade cubly (yo se gb ys ebili Gust y sing ss So 13 
PEt SS 5 sauce 54s yaad sgskite sire culells ¥ Ly ouigs 

| 394 ths flow bola clase! 


In these times of great victory the world-ruling order has been issued 
that a note be dispatched to his ministerial highness to the effect that 
Gobind, the ra’is of the Nanak-parastan, has sent a petition (‘arg dasht) 
along with a representative (vakil) to this sky-glorious court, express- 


ing a desire to kiss the imperial threshold (Astzn Jz 
for the issuance of an order in his evan en mie esa es 


Unf 
nfortunately, although Mughal scribes Were generally in the habit of repro- 


ducing such petitions i , 
Precisely within var ; 
not regularly within basbulbukam), in “ oe wie 
id not, and so we 


simply cannot know what th : 
e t 5 ie 
Guru's ‘arg dashy (ifit was the petitioning ‘arz 
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dasht) actually contained.* All we may readily assume with some certainty 
is that as a diplomatic letter to the Mughal court and addressed (we assume) 
to the emperor Aurangzeb, its language would not have been an Indian ver- 
nacular. Rather, it would have been Persian—Persian in the hope that it was 
through this elite, Islamicate language that the letter’s impact would be the 
most powerfully felt and thus its request most quickly met or disregarded. For 
many scholars of the Sikh tradition, therefore, the reference to the Guru's ‘aré 
dasht is to none other than the famous Zafar-ndmah or “Epistle of Victory” 
attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. 
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Zafar-Namah, Fath-Namah, 
Hikayats, and the Dasam Granth 


Wego Sug aut | us eat Afee isoH | 
SS tyaivs tra fad Sat | HS geet sae 
dad 


[The epistle] was titled the Zafar-ndma and it was 
written by the Guru who grants delight. Several stories 
(bikdit) were written and dispatched. On a large number 
of folios there were ghazals and quatrains. 


WRITTEN IN PERSIAN, the diplomatic language of the Mughal court and 
the eastern Islamicate, particularly as a consequence of the traumatic forced 
evacuation of the town of Anandpur; which led to the subsequent Battle of 
Chamkaur in December 1704 or December 1705 CE,} the Zafar-namah was, 
according to tradition, sent to Emperor Aurangzeb by Guru Gobind Singh 
as a rebuke for the emperor's failure to ensure both his own honorable con- 
duct during the joint Mughal-pahari siege of Anandpur and immediately 
afterward, and that of his representatives.* The letter though does more than 
admonish, It also offers the emperor an opportunity to redeem his adverse 
actions by meeting with the Guru to, we may conjecture only, discuss the Sikh 
recovery of Anandpur. 

For reasons already mentioned, the hill rajas of the Punjab became wary of 
the Guru and his Sikhs almost as soon as the latter had shifted from Paonta to 
Anandpur in 1689. It appears that during the protracted siege of Anandpur, 
which began in May Ered OF 1708, the representatives of the emperor and 
perhaps Aurangzeb himself had guaranteed the Guru's and his Khalsa’s safe 
passage from the city were they to abandon the town’s fort of Anandgarh, a 
promise that was, we are told, written on a copy of the Onan vecelf ( ; aa 
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standard practice in such matters since such a vessel sanctified one’s oath), 
The Guru was, tradition continues, well aware of the duplicitous nature of 
both the pahari rulers and the Mughal authorities (he was pethaps conscious 
of the fact that past Mughal emperors, Aurangzeb included, had renounced 
earlier oaths on certain occasions),‘ but he was nevertheless persuaded to 
accept this condition against his better judgment through the force brought 
to bear upon him by both his mother and his Sikhs according to later Sikh 
tradition. As Ratan Singh Bhangu, whose early nineteenth-century Sri Gur- 
panth Prakas may be deemed illustrative of such subsequent tradition, states: 
aad gent setive Gs da sorner © 

What could the Guru do.when they refused to accept his advice? 
[What could the Guru do when] the people [of Anandpur] ran to all 
‘four directions [seeking safety]? : : 


The Guru along with his family and his Sikhs thus left the town behind in 
early December and were almost immediately set upon by Mughal and pahari 
forces, as the Guru had inevitably foreseen. This separated the tenth Guru 
from his family (a spot at which today stands Gurdwara Parivar Vicchora, lit., 
“family separation”)* and precipitated the many consequences noted above, 
and perhaps most significantly, resulted in the deaths of the Guru's four sons, 
the execution of the two youngest of whom is still commented upon and 
commemorated by Sikhs the world over, though with a singular poignancy at 
Fatchgarh Sahib near the town of Sirhind where the young boys were bricked 
up alive (in collective Sikh memory) or beheaded (in the earliest accounts). 
For the author of the Zafar-ndmah, the emperor's inability to monitor his 
officials meant that their crimes, particularly their violation of oaths sworn 
upon the Qur'an, “fell upon his head.” 

According to Sikh tradition today, the Zafar-ndmah was entrusted into 
the very capable hands of both Bhais Daya and Dharam Singh and dispatched 
to the emperor." Once in the hands of Aurangzeb, tradition continues, the 
epistle had very successfully achieved its desired effect, to coordinate a meeting 
between the Guru and Aurangzeb and to ensure that Aurangzeb regretted his 
previous action. Upon reading it and becoming privy to the malignant activ- 
ities of his administrators who acted on his behalf, the emperor felt a deep 
remorse (a sickness in later Sikh historiography)" and immediately dispatched 
a written order (a farmdn in this case, Mughal records tell us) and two mace- 
bearers along with the Guru’ courier(s) to summon the tenth Sikh Guru into 
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ch the marter of Anandpur and the issue of the 
emperor's representatives.” And although we have si ne i bi “ . 
scenario often encountered in Indian hagiograp ny sees SNA Malan 
alike—namely the Bhagat’s, Sant’s, Sufi’, or Gurus victory cs the powerful 
worldly lord —the semi-deferential tone one detects in an order issued to the 

faujdar of Sithind (who at the time was the infamous Wazir Khan, the figure 
ultimately responsible for the execution of the Gurus younger $208) as pent 
out by ‘Inayatullah Khan sometime between 1705-06 CE adds weight to such 
traditions, 

In this particular order, Wazir Khan is informed of the two representatives 
accompanying the Guru's envoy (in this case the macebearer [gurzbardar] 
Muhammad Beg and the mansabdar Shaikh Yar Muhammad) and of an ear- 
lier command sent to Mun‘im Khan the deputy governor of Lahore to sum- 
mon the tenth Master and ensure that a “trustworthy (z22¢'tamid) person” 
convey him to the royal court safely—the actual hasbulbukm to Mun‘im Khan 
to which ‘Inayatullah Khan is here referring notes that this person should 
display mu‘tamidi ba saluk o hoshiyar bashad, “a trastworthiness [augmented] 
with [both] discretion and caution.” The faujdar Wazir Khan is then told to 

provide both an escort (bedaragah) for the Guruas well as travelling expenses 
(éharch)—albeit “from all of his [the Guru's] goods (az jumlah amvil-ash)” 
previously seized by Mughal authorities at Anandpur—and to reassure Guru 
Gobind Singh (mustamal sézand) of the emperor's honorable intentions 
in the light of any possible concern. But before the Guru and Aurangzeb 
could meet the emperor died, ultimately expiring a broken man Sikh tradi- 
tion maintains.” Continuing on his journey despite this news, the Guru met 
in Delhi with the emperor's son and Potential successor, Prince Mu‘azzam/ 
Bahadar ioe and accompanying his camp to southern India over the next 
few months" the tenth Guru had apparently come to an agreement with the 


recovery of Anandpur as two of the Guru's 


his presence to perhaps deal wi 
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(carly to mid-twentieth century)" but the Fath-namah, very tacit allusions to 
which, some scholars claim, may possibly be fathomed from Zafar-ndmah $4, 
56, and 61 (in the latter of which the Guru reminds Aurangzeb of a pledge he 
had earlier given about inducting the tenth Master into the Mughal court),” 
differs markedly from the Zafar-ndmah not so much in content as it too 
seems to narrate events regarding the Battle of Chamkaur and also follows 
the meter, language, and style of the Shah-namah (for which more see later), 
but very much so in spirit in that it is neither subtle nor poignant, containing 
couplets that, in my humble opinion, make these appear to not be the work 


of Guru Gobind Singh**—even a Guru Gobind Singh initially distraught at 


the circumstance in which he found himself after the evacuation of Anandpur 
and the deaths of his sons and mother, as some traditions maintain—espe- 
cially the final few baits, which are mercilessly taunting and bitter in nature.” 
A particularly distressing couplet appears as Hath-ndmah 16: 


oy A ads ree ata 4S$ oles ali; pest ak go 43 


Ican no longer trust [an oath taken] in the name of your god (be-ndm-i. 
khudat): 1 have both seen [your] god and [heard] your god’s word 
(kalam: also a reference to scholastic Islamic theology). 


As one purpose of the common Mughal jath-ndmah was “to strike terror in 
the hearts of recalcitrant chiefs maturing aggressive plans,” it is no surprise 
that these letters were generally sent to many places by a sovereign to broad- 
cast his victory over an enemy and could thus be read out in public, making 
quite blatant one’s own royal prowess." In this regard, the Fath-ndmab attrib- 
uted to the Guru certainly follows earlier precedent in that it too strikes a 
resoundingly aggressive note of militancy.*® Such claims notwithstanding, the 
harsh tone in the rendering of khudat, “your god” in bait 16 sounds nothing 
like the tenth Guru who authored the Akal Ustati (Praise of the Timeless 
Lord), which makes clear throughout that the one god of the Muslims is also 
the god of Hindus and Sikhs and so on thus striking an inclusive and plural 


tone. A representative example appears in the Guru's Akal Ustati 85 drawing 
‘upon both Arabic and Sanskrit terms for the divine: 


sei ofs SH Wed | ta dt at Ae ws dia gece Sa 
ft gu ne 8a fs Wee 
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: identify as Turk while others stil} 


Hindu, others 
call sieniet ae zis (Shi'a Muslims) and Imamshafis (fo]. 


). Recognise that all humanity is just one and 
Lord who is both kartd (Skt: creator) and 


havim (Ar: compassionate); both rajik (At: provider) and tie ( Ar. 
merciful). There is no other and so accept any distinguis ing sign 
as error and delusion. Our only duty is to serve the One : 0 is hs 
Master of all. Know that all humanity is the manifestation of his form 


and his one light. 


Some 
refer to themselves 
lowers of Sha‘fi Islam 
that theirs is the very same 


in clear violation of this principle in the former's proc. 

b is not the god of the tenth Guru, a claim 
that simply cannot be sustained and in no way accurately paints the mor 
landscape of the Gurus court. Surprisingly, this is the case even within the 
context of the extant Karh-namah itself. Indeed, bait 16 appears to contradict _ 
the earlier couplet we find as Fath-namah 3, in which we ate told that the 
Lord who gave Aurangzeb sovereignty is the same one who likewise secured 
the tenth Guru's escape from Anandpur: 


Clearly, bait 16 stands 
lamation that the god of Aurangze 


shay pabiy ga crlys Les soug —alebsly 35S glow | y 


The one and the same [Lord] (hamdn) who granted you sovereignty 
(badshahi) has given refuge/rule to me as the victory of [my] trust 


(daulat-i din). . 


It is perhaps such baits that had prompted some copyists and later authors to 
incorporate the baits of the Fath-namah into the Zafar-ndmah proper, which 
based on the discrepancies between the two works noted above, is a question 
able tactic to say the least.* 

This then is a problematic letter and an equally problematic attribution. 
This is most likely just as well since the text (comprised originally of over 109 
couplets, we are told, though with only 24 minus a hemistich available today) 
was not only discovered in the late nineteenth century and then recited by 
memory as the text of the original was lost, but it appears that the very title 
Fath-namah was bestowed upon it by Kapur Singh in the 1940s as he was 
translating the letter into Urdu in his Lahore weekly, 4/it.3 This accounts for 
the fact that while Ganda Singh mentions the letter’s title as the Fath-ndmal 
_ in his brief introduction to it, as he recounts the letter’s history his title for 

the work is given simply as Namah-i Gurii Gobind Singh3+ No doubt Kaput 
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Singh was well aware of the existence and the contents of the Zefar-namah 
and chose a historic title such as Fath-ndmah close enough to that of the tenth 
Gurus other epistle to differentiate this letter from the Zafar-ndmah.» I can 
only conclude, based on this and on internal evidence more particularly, that 
if the Fath-ndmah is not a draft or first attempt ultimately and understand- 
ably disregarded by the tenth Guru it can only be a highly questionable text. 

Let us now return to the Zafar-namah. Although to the best of my 
knowledge a letter that is purported to be the original Persian text is not 
extant there are, we are told, several early copies that have survived which 
only slightly differ from one another* Many of these are likely to have been 
consulted in producing the numerous handwritten manuscript copies of 
the Zafar-naimah scattered throughout archives in northern India, almost 
all in Gurmukhi script and in the Persian language although occasionally in 
Punjabi translation.” Very rare are those Zafar-ndmah manuscripts in Perso- 
Arabic nasta'lig script or the more “shorthand” shikastah characters.* ~ 

The abundance of these manuscripts in Gurmukhi script suggests that the 
Zafar-ndmah was once a far more regular topic of kathd and irtan than it 
is today—although one does come across the very rare contemporary ragi 
darbar in which particular couplets from the Zafar-ndmah are sung. In this 
light, therefore, there is certainly a performative dimension to the text, a claim 
that is supported by the existence of manuscripts that interpret the original 
Persian text through Punjabi and/or Brajbhasha. And although one cannot 
exaggerate its importance, both kirtan and katha of the Zafar-ndmah have 
most likely kept alive (and fluid) the memory of Anandpur and its evacuation 
as well as many of the other interrelated themes that permeate the epistle.” 

The Zafzr-ndmah also appears as part of the compendium ‘that brings 
together the works attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, the Dasam Granth. As 
such the standard version of the letter is today found appended to the end of 
the Book of the Tenth Lord and thus forms a revered part of the sacred Sikh 
inheritance, at least to most Sikhs. There is some controversy regarding the 
epistle’s authorship, but for most of these Sikhs it is of course beyond doubt 
that the Zefar-ndmah was composed by the Guru himself as the Gurmukhi 
text of the standard recension, as well as some nasta'liq manuscript copies, 
Sri mukh vak patsabi ro, “Uteered for the blessed 


hxei ith the phrase 
begins wi Ls »40 And although not as frequently referenced today 


mouth of the tenth lord. frequ 7 
‘as other compositions attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, its most famous 


bait, twenty-two, to which we shall return in a moment, has nevertheless 
- ? a s 
nen d large within the collective Sikh imagination, sustaining in particular 
Sikh claims to dharam yudh, struggle to ensure the maintenance of truth, 
ik 
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FIGURE 2.1. Gurdwara Zafarnama Sahib in Village Kangar. Photo by author, December 


2010. 


virtue, and righteousness; that very dharma in other words that the tenth 
Guru spreads in Bachitar Natak 8:1-3." 

Within the last forty years, moreover, the memory of the Zafar-namah 
itself and its purported history has been symbolically incorporated and 
instantiated into the very landscape and architecture of rural Punjab, 
simultaneously shaping and keeping memories of Anandpur’s traumatic, 
evacuation and its consequences alive. Not only do we find a number of 
gurdwaras that have been erected commemorating the epistle’s southward 
journey in the hands of Bhai Daya Singh (Gurdwara Bhai Sahib Bhai Day? 
Singh ji in Dhawni Mohalla, in Aurangabad, Maharashtra), but there #* 
two gurdwaras, Zafarnama Gurdwara Lohgarh Sahib Pind Dina Patisabi 
Dasvin in village Dina (which although in Moga is sometimes said to be 
Bathinda as it is situated on the boundary separating the two districts) co™ 
structed on the spot where the tenth Guru is believed to have taken his t¢* 
in the chubard (a room in the upper story) of a local Sikh named Bhai Dest 
Tarkhan (and where the Guru remained for 3 months and 13 days, claims? 

sign that comes into view as soon as one enters the gurdwara compoun 
after he had apparently written the Zafar-namah at the nearby village of 
Kangar (in district Bathinda), where we find the rather modest Gurdwa! 
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Zafarnama Sahib immediately adjoining a more fanciful gurdwara erected 
in honor of Guru Hargobind (figure 2.1).4* It is from the former, we are 
instructed, that Guru Gobind Singh sent Bhais Dharam and Daya Singh to 
the emperor with the epistle. 

These two villages are so interconnected in Sikh popular history today that 
they are generally referred to by the single name of Dina-Kangar, particularly 
by those Sikhs outside the vicinity of the two villages. This connection and 
its nomenclature, however, does not seem to have existed prior to the period 
of the tenth Guru;* notwithstanding the fact that short distances within the 
Punjab have been made much more manageable thanks to the introduction of 
cars, scooters, and bicycles, the intimate relationship between the two villages 
has itself likely come into existence also as a part of the Zafar-namah’s natra- 
tive; and so indirectly the letter’s “history” has been inscribed into the very 
compound name of the two villages and is therefore liable to evoke distant 
though directly related memories of the tenth Guru, the siege of Anandpur, 
and ultimately the epistle itself, couplets of which are celebrated throughout 
the two villages. ! 

Although Kangar (also now known as Dialpura Baika or Bheka@) was 
acknowledged as having had been home to RaiJodh, one of Guru Hargobind’s 
disciples (whose descendants still possess a dagger the sixth Master had gifted 
him),** the gurdwara associated with the Zafar-ndmah was apparently built 
here in the early eighteenth century after Bhai Mani Singh had instructed 
local Sikhs to ensure the spot remained sanctified.* In fact the site of the two 
villages was so well known that in the 1970s, Dina-Kangar became a stopping 
point along the newly constructed Guru Gobind Singh Marg envisioned by 
the Punjab government under Giani Zail Singh,*® and is marked as one of 
the twenty memorials along the near Goo-kilometer route. As such it pos- 
sesses one of the twenty, five-sided memorial markers (/atthdn), the fifth 
side of which contains a description of the specific site's significance to the 
memory of the Sikh past in Punjabi, Hindi, Urdu, and English.*” On the spot 
where Gurdwara Zafarnama Sahib is situated, we are also told, was the house 
of the Sikh with whom Daya Singh resided while he waited for his traveling 
companion Bhai Dharam Singh to return with instructions from the Guru. 
Although the construction of the gurdwara and the road itself was clearly 
enmeshed within, and a product of, postcolonial (as well as modernist and 
memory) politics and thus a significant part of the Congress and Zail Singh 
agenda to beat the Akalis at their own game so to speak, it nevertheless helped 
further cement a particularly modern understanding of the Guru's epistle (to 
which we shall recurn)—perhaps also giving shape to contemporary political 
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struggles in which some Sikhs in the Punjab were nae with the cent ; / 
, helping to shape the history and memory of this letter of ¢ Se, 
government ping ; soivofthetenth Sith Uy 
Gobind Singh and as well the overall oe fe) Mastey, 
ultimate mission, the destruction of tyranny. No doubt the Fateh Diwas : 
Victory Day celebrations that were held on 13 November 2006 at Gurdiva,, 
7Zafarnama Sahib, after the approval by the Jathedar of the Akal Takhe, : 
commemorate the sending of the Zafar-namah to Aurangzeb helped furthe 
these memories.” 
petra many contemporary scholars see the Zafar-ndmah as a unigu, 
text within the Dasam Granth, it does appear as the first of twelve “stories 
or hikdyats written also in Persian and commonly transcribed into Gurmukh; 
“script.” Precedents for the tenth Guru's Hikdyats are many within the literary 
“history of northern India, whether originating within the Islamicate o; 
within the Indic world. While the Hitopadesa, Patichatantra, Arabian Night, | 
or Kalilah va Dimnah suggest themselves, perhaps the most significant of 
these models would be Sadiduddin Muhammad ‘Aufi’s well-known early | 
thirteenth-century Javiimi'u'lbikayat va Lavamiwrrivayat (A Collectio 


of Stories and Illuminations from History) composed of two thousand such 


* 


a 


~ stories," although unlike the latter, the Hikdyats occasionally demonstrate 2 
rather scattered knowledge of Islam;* noting in Hikdyat 4 for example tha 
the prince of the story, Subhat Singh, will not wed a besotted admirer as he 
is both already married and kah qaul-i quran ast qasm-i rasiil “because it is 
[against] the dictates of the Qur'an and the oath taken before the Messenger 
of God (that is, the Prophet Muhammad).”* Although the specific promise 
to the Prophet is not mentioned, it may allude to the bay‘at al-nisa or “the 
pledge of the women,’ which tradition claims Muhammad’s first disciples 
from Medina took in his presence at al-Aqbah (the hill between Mecca and 
Mina), an oath of loyalty that included among its provisions that the oath 
swearer pledge “not to steal or fornicate.”*+ This would not really align with 
the context of Hikdyat 4, in which Subhat Singh is invited to wed the Hindu 
princess Bacchtramati, as any such pairing afterward would occur within the 
confines of marriage thus excluding any sense of fornication. Nor does th¢ 
first portion of the mesra‘ measure up to Islamic precedent as it is quite cleat 
that a man is allowed to marry as many as four wives as outlined in Qur'an 4:3: 
an article that was very well known in eighteenth-century India—although 
in reality one could imagine that matriage to only one wife was the norm 
for those Muslims and Hindus who would have formed the audience fot 


such stories. It j ‘an 4: ives i imi i 
ries. It is true that Qur'an 4:3 states that four wives is the limit, but it 


nevertheless clearly encourages men to marry only one woman 
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This nominal understanding of Islamic models should not indicate, how- 
ever, that the author of these stories was unfamiliar with Islamicate narratives 
and standards, for alongside the above-mentioned sources and precedents for 
the Hikayats we would also include Ferdausi’s Shah-namab, the Islamicate text 
par excellence, direct and indirect references to which we discover throughout 
the Guru's Persian tales, In fact, not only do we find a reference to the great 
Iranian warrior Rostam in Hikdyat 4 and allusions to the Kayanid dynasty 
from which the kings of Iran are descended, but Hikdyat 7 is a very brief 
and modified retelling of the story of the Shah-ndmah’s only female “king? 

Homay (the daughter of Esfandyar’s son, Bahman), and that of Homay’s own 

son Darab who was hidden away as an infant and subsequently floated in a 
basket (here, a sealed box) down the river where he was retrieved from dar ab 
(lic., “within the water”) by a fuller and rei up with no enonledgs of his 
luminous pedigree. 

Such are the stories within the Hikayats, narratives containing accounts of 
kings, princes, and princesses, some sincere, others not so, some fooled, others 
fooling; of convivial feasts and battles; of warrior men.and women; of reli- 
gious personnel and their general failings; of deceitful husbands, wives, and 

_ -paramours and the consequences of their misdeeds. To this we add reflections 
on statecraft and examples of what was considered proper and improper con- 
duct. To affix a certain realistic texture to these stories we occasionally have 
historical figures make an appearance such as Sher Shah Suri, an anecdote 
of whom is told by the prince of Kalinjar (in front of whose fort Sher Shah 
famously died in 1545),°* and the emperor Jahangir, who emerges in Hikdyat 5 
in his well-known capacity as the arbiter of justice.” 

Jahangir also takes part in the Pakhyan Charitr (though in a very different 
context),°° which suggests that the accounts within the Hikdyats may refer- 
ence or are much like chose charitrs we discover within the so-called Tales of 
Character (the rwo compositions are often noted in the same breath), though 
with relatively far less of the latter’s more scatological and erotic dimensions.* 
It may well be that certain Hikdyats are actually Persianized adaptions, and 
thus to a large extent Islamicized (well, nominally Islamicized) variations of 
specific charitrs within the Pakhyan Charitr. Most scholars of the Sikh tradi- 
tion generally and those of the Dasam Granth specifically make this claim. 
It is perhaps for these reasons therefore that the Hikdyats are never referenced 
within the xzhit-ndad literature and rarely included in English translations of 
the Dasam Granth.® (Although the rahit-ndmdais do include quotations from 
within the less controversial charitrs, especially the Benati Chaupai, which is 
the epilogue of the Pakhyan Charitr).§ 
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The Hikdyats are thus today among the least Fanairh components of 
the Dasam Granth because of their often scandalous subject matter. This 
is not the only reason why they are ignored, newenes For not only are the 
Hikdyats in Persian, but also, at least to many Sikhs, these appear to be unre. 
lated to the Guru's letter.* Certainly the Zafar -namah and Hikayats differ in 
many respects. Every Hikdyat apart from the first, that is the Zafar-néimah, 
for example, ends with an impassioned a the a or cup-bearer to 
bestow upon the seeker the cup of intoxicating wine (either green—perhaps 
spiked with bhang—or red) that brings enlightenment, a common trope in 

“mystical Sufi Persian ghazal poetry. We may note furthermore that unlike 
Hikéyats 2-12, the Zafar-namab proper is not referenced as Hikdyat Avval or 
Hikayat Pabili, “The First Story,’ in the earliest manuscript record, an indica- 
tion we discover within today’s Dasam Granth.” This last point suggests of 
course that the Hikdyats were added to the Zafar-ndmah after the text's initial 
writing or appearance. These must have been added quite soon afterward as 
we find them within the earliest nasta‘lig copy of the Zafar-ndmah | have 
seen, that is within the New Delhi Mani Singh Wali Birh whose Gurmukhi 
contents are dated 1713 CE. 

These differences notwithstanding, the Persian Hikdyats share the same 
meter as the Guru's epistle as well as the occasional admonition and moral 
teaching, and the narrative format; at least one-third of the Zafar-namah 
attempts to narrate the Sikh past, to recite a story or bikdyat, while another 
third comments upon that past. Many bikdyats, moreover, the two lengthiest 
of these stories in particular (numbers 4. and 10), contain battle scenarios like 
those we find in certain charitrs of the Pakhyan Charitr and which are very 
close in spirit to the conflict narrated within the Zafar-nimah. These also 
appropriate the same Shah-ndmah-esque Persian style as the epistle.** In rare 
instances, we also find a bait of the Zafar-ndmah repeated within a bikdyat.” 

To these parallels we may add the similar themes that we find in both 
the Hikdyats and the Zafar-namah, namely those of leadership and king- 
ship, which help tie these Persian texts together with the more controversial 
Brajbhasha comipositions that are also a part of the Dasam Granth such as the 
Pakhyan Charitr and the goddess narratives? Both Hikdyats 2 and 3 stand 
on in this regard’! thie former of which portrays the characteristic contest 
ih heh ing mf nar fd 
as atest abundant tiga : es ele iatead ar ane ecm 
and camels) to see how the fa aa cee obrtamndle (slephanes anc sig 
only given two kernels of ieee their use, while the fourth son, Dalip, is 

4 single mung daal and a chickpea). The first 
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three generally squander their gifts in the pursuit of war and profitless under- 
takings. Dalip, however, plants and tends his pulses and easily reproduces 
through the gradual investment of their rich yield all of the gifts bestowed 
upon his brothers and more, including enough capital to construct the city of 
Delhi. From the surplus produced by the mung seed, moreover, he also raises 
another city named Mungipatnam, literally the City of Mung. Rather than 
engage in war or in ventures with no gain with the vast numbers of elephants, 
camels, and horses he now possesses, he presents them all to his father and 
thus easily wins the contest. The father then banishes his three elder sons and 
passes the crown to the wise Raja Dalip. The lessons for leadership are here 
seemingly instrumental and obvious, and appear very much to be rooted in 
the local context of northern India (perhaps specific to the Punjab itself): 
carefully tending the land and thus by extension one’s empire along with 
respect and reverence shown to one’s parents and elders are far more con- 

_ structive and fructifying than war and waste, metaphors one also discovers 
in the Adi Granth” and, too, within the Brajbhasha Aabitts of Bhai Maree 
Bhalla: 


gi) fr neo Bro er ha 
|7 


When one kernel (tus) is sown thousands of rice grains (tundal boe) 
are reaped. Acquiring such [a magnanimous] form [the single kernel] 
distributes its benevolence. 


It is in Hika@yat 2 as well that we encounter another theme consonant with one 
that often resounds throughout the Zafar-ndmah, one’s trust in and reliance 
upon the divine. Hikdyat 2:10 among many others states for example that 


Base SolS gl gem Sy  sease bi gh pudS gus ols 


Anyone whom the Lord befriends is empowered to perform all of the 
world’s tasks. 


This empowerment comes to the surface time and time again throughout 
Hikdyat 10, which follows certain mystical themes we clearly perceive in the 
stories of Waris Shah’s Hir Ranjha, Mirza Sahiban, and, particularly, Leyli o 
Majnun, the famous Sufi allegorical romance popularised in Shaikh Nizami’s 
twelfth-century quintet of tales, the Khamsah. Although there are clear 
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differences between these allegories and Hikdyat ro, the maith tale Neyer. 
theless comes complete with a young man and iene inet and fallin 
in love at first sight in a maktab, wine-drinking parties and intoxication, the 
zikr (remembrance) of the beloved, the union of lover ce beloved, and the 
various dangers that pious souls encounter along the mystical path, Despite 
the many horrendous perils in which our joined lovers find themselves (con. 
fronted by both sea and land monsters as well as human antagonists), the 
Lord always protects them in much the same way we infer that the tenth Gury 
himself was protected after the evacuation of Anandpur, a theme that dom. 
inates baits 97-104 of the Zafar-ndmah. It is through the Lord's grace that 
the two lovers come out of their African battles unscathed, battle narratives 
that focus predominantly upon prowess and bloodshed much like accounts 
we find in the goddess tales attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, although the 


hikd@yat’s account clearly includes an allegorical dimension as the names of 


true mystic proceed along the torturous spiritual path (rah-i por khiin, “the 
way filled with blood” in Maulana Rumi’s words) with confidence, assured of 
the Lord's support. 

There is as well another feature that the Zafar-namah and Hikdyats havein 
common, that neither of these begin with the traditional opening invocation 
common to Persian manuscripts of the Indo-Timurid period, that is “In the 
Name of...” Although there are certain Indian Sufi allegorical romances 
that also do not begin their praise of God (Per: hamd) with this common invo- 
cation,” its absence within the Zafar-namah is perhaps an attempt to clearly 
distinguish the author's community and tradition from that of the emperor, 
perhaps following precedents we observe within Mughal sources themselves." 
Such shared attributes would have permitted early eighteenth-century Sikhs 
to effortlessly understand the two works as intimately connected, as patt of 
a single whole; and to claim that both sets of texts were dispatched to the 
emperor by the tenth Guru,» 

To further enhance this connection, it seems likely that early Sikh writets 
(or the Guru himself )—perhaps recognizing that a link between the stories 
and the Guru's letter js very difficult, if not impossible, to apprehend— 
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insertion because the dzits are composed of predominantly Indic rather than 
Persian words and are reminiscent of Akal Purakh’s inte nat as found in 
Guru Gobind Singh's Japu Sahib (the first two words of the last line are, how- 
ever, in Persian), and seem to echo, in Brajbhasha, some of the Zafar-ndmab’s 
introductory Persian baits (compare the last line [bait 115] to the second 
mesra Of bait 4 for example). Although they are apparently later additions, 
these four couplets were nevertheless included very soon after the first Zafar- 
namah was drafted as these are discovered within the copy of the Guru's epis- 
tle found in the New Delhi Mani Singh Walt Birh written in Persian script.” 
The Gurmukhi Indic-language lines appear as follows: 


nid MSH gu way | mart mend waa msy | wal 
mgU May de | MAO WETS mgs wT | Med we 
MASH MOH | MAE SE SIH MSH | mae se 
waa) gee suffed gat da 7 


Indestructible and unbreakable; formless, unknowable 

Unfathomable and obstructionless; doubtless and inscrutable 

Without attachment, without form; impenetrable and without colour. - 
Birthless and casteless; elementless and unbreakable 

Imperishable and distinctionless; without activiry and without lust 
Without suffering and distinctions; without misgiving and passionless 
Beyond knowing and belonging to none; enigmatic and without pause: 
[So is] the Master [who] bestows [the following] joys and delights. 


It is likely here, raking my cue from Professor Shackle’s understanding of 


these four couplets, that the mag rang, “joys and delights,” of the last line are 
perhaps meant to introduce and describe the eleven bikayats that follow the 
Zafar-namah.® This connection is quite likely when one considers, as earlier 
‘mentioned, that the closing lines of every bikdyat include a request for either 

n Persian and Brajbhasha [rag] 


colored elixir (rang i 
This is the case despite the fact that the word 


d of three bikdyats. 


let us be clear that within the vast 
tury Zafar-ndmah manuscripts 
inextricable part of the 
llectively as the Zafar- 
8 And, as well, 
by most if 


a green-colored or red- 
‘also means “color” or “hue”)." 
rang itself only appears at the en 

With all of this in mind, therefore, 
majority of eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen 
one discovers in northern India, the Hikdyats are an 
Zafar-nama h, both texts of which are referred se ‘ 
nadmab in the opening lines of these pen een 
this is the way that the text of the Zafar-ndmab was Un 
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century Sikhs. According to the early nineteenth-century 


not all eighteenth- 
h, for example, 


gur-bilas text attributed to Koer Sing. 
aTH) AB 

aaa su a Ag Wa We | feet foes YEH Fp 
fxd g yor faust | WEATS of 


Guaes af arat | BTA 
aa 9 aS | teud & SE yrs I 


The entire world knows of the Epistle of Victory within which twelve 
stories (Aikdyat) are written. Within these are written the accounts of 
provincial nobles and the ways of men. Ic tells the tale of kings and dis- 
closes the distinctions between [genuine and false] spiritual masters. 


Although Koer Singh here not only makes clear the popularity of the 
Zafar-niimah—Hikayats among his precolonial Punjabi Sikh audience (sabh 
jag janai), he also strongly suggests the written nature (/khi) of the Zafar- 
namah-Hikayats. The fact that the vast majority of Zafar-ndmah manuscripts 
that I have seen demonstrate only negligible variations supports such views. 
It is however possible that the reason for the combination of these two texts 
as one complete set may also stem from the way in which these texts were 
delivered and understood by eighteenth-century Sikhs predating the produc- 
tion of both Koer Singh’s and Sukkha Singh’s works in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Perhaps the Zafar-namah—Hikdyats may have 
formed a performative repertoire for kathakars and other storytellers since 
the 111-bait Zafar-namah is far too short for a sustained performance. 

For whatever reasons these texts were combined, however, the bundling 
we observe within the Dasam Granth today follows precedents we find in 
these earliest Zafar-ndmah—Hikayats manuscripts, a model that has been in 
place since at least the early 1740s (perhaps even earlier) as both Sewa Dass 
Barchfis Patisahi Dasvin hi (Introductory [Stories] of the Tenth King) 
implies® and certain manuscript copies of the Dasam Granth (as opposed to 
stand-alone manuscripts of the afar-ndmah—Hikayats) suggest,** and con- 
tinues through both the later eighteenth century as Kesar Singh Chhibbar 
implies in his Batsavali-ndma® and well into the nineteenth as both Giani 
when later early ewentieth-cen oni These points notwithstanding: 
mention the Zafar-namah i i taatives of the Gurus glory and ane 

“en t seems that they are only referring to the 111-balt 
Persian text portion of it, and not th tal pe vely 

Pe the Zafar-néimah—Hikayats collectively 
(understandable, this, as it is quite Uffonivendenca.. 3 ire 
imagine a context in which the 
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tenth Guru would bother sending such anecdotes to the emperor, stories so 
— seemingly unrelated to his own experiences with the Mughals and the pahari 
rajas. These are accounts which may reflect some of the tenth Guru's concerns 
with leadership, authority, power, and morality and are thus well suited to the 
context of the Dasam Granth, but these nevertheless utterly lack the forth- 
right rebuke, demands, and thick intertextual resonances within the 111-bait 
Zafar-namah proper) while earlier gur-bilas texts make it clear that theirs sug- 
gest the combination of the two.” 

In regard to the inclusion of the Zafar-nimah~Hikéyats within what 
would become the Dasam Granth, it is very difficult to accurately assess when 
these were admitted into the tome and why. Not only are these issues pro- 
foundly interconnected with theo paque history of the compendium’s compi- 
lation and its beatification® for lack of a better word but, as we shall see, there 
may well have been some hesitation oni the part of those poets and Sikhs clos- 
est to the tenth Guru to grant this epistle the same type of sacerdotal status 
bestowed upon other words attributed to the Sikh Gurus. “°° <2 

Certainly, the earliest known Dasam Granth manuscripts do include th 
Zafar-namah—Hikayats although the latter, particularly for those manuscripts 
dated before 1706 CE, is always a later addition.” Within the Anandpur Birh, 
for example, the Gurmukhi Zefar-ndmah-—Hikayats lack the folio numbers 
we see in other segments of the recension, thereby implying that these were 
only subsequently added.*+ These implications also surface with the actual 
inclusion of folio numbers in regard to certain post-1706 birhs, The 1713 New 
Delhi Mani Singh Wali Bir, for example, includes a nasta‘lig version of the 
Zafar-namah—Hikéayats that is numbered in Gurmukhi and in reverse order, 
following the left-to-right folio orientation of Gurmukhi manuscripts rather 
than the right-to-left pagination common in Persian manuscripts: the last 
folio of this collection is numbered first (f. 1090) and the first last (f. 1095). 
We see this as well in a number of early Dasam Granth birhs such as the 
Zafar-namah that appears within the beautifully decorated Dasam Granth 
manuscript known as the Patne ji di Misal Birh that is dated S, 1822/1765 cE 
(sammat athara sai bai) on folio 616a. This birh actually includes the epis- 
tle (and the Hikdyats) in both nasta‘lig and Gurmukhi text (nasta‘liq fols. 
621-28; Gurmukhi fols. 601-5). Soe 

As to when the Zafar-ndmah—-Hikayats became securely set within the 
canon, that is the Dasam Granth, we cannot say with certainty at this time. 
On the one hand, one may conjecture that it was only relatively recently as 
there are a number of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century manuscripts of this 


i i s that do not include it.” On the other hand, 
massive compendium of text 
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however, one can also assume that these were included (or better yet revered 
the Dasam Granth was not compiled until well after the tenth Guru's q ~~ 
relatively early, perhaps within just a few years of Guru Gobind Singh’s la 
in 1708. 
Here we turn to the question as to why these compositions were ine] 
in a text the majority of whose compositions were in Brajbhasha and who 
materials derived almost exclusively from multiple and multiyocal Pie 
and itibdsic Indic sources. Certainly there are themes within the Lafar-niim, 1 
‘that are consonant with those Dasam Granth compositions that allud, ™ 
“Puranic” sources; we have already noted this in regard to themes of kingship 
and leadership and the establishment and maintenance of dharma and jus. 
tice, which the trope of the recurring sword (whether double or single edged) 
~ appears to convey, but we may here point specifically to Persian poetic matters 
of razm (battle) and bazm (delight), which are somewhat compatible with the 
vir ras (heroic sentiment).and sringar-ras (erotic sentiment) of Sanskrit and 
Brajbhasha poetics, but inclusion in the Dasam Granth was not based solely 
upon corresponding values and themes (if at all). Not only were these Persian 
compositions attributed to the tenth Guru and thus sacred—both because of 
the Guru's apparent allocation of Guruship to the words uttered by, with all 
due respect, the dead Gurus (that is, the Guru Granth Sahib) before his own 
death and the belief that this letter contained his “essence” (ie., Guru sub- 
stance) in the sense that this substance passed through his hand, which came 
into contact with the instrument that wrote these texts—but also such an 
inclusion would have rounded out his court culturally, enhancing its power 
and its prestige in the process, After all, the standard of courtly comportment 
and ceremony that was generally followed and simultaneously contested by 
the tenth Guru's courtly entourage was that of the Mughal darbar (recall chat 
this was the only style of government and court with which the tenth Gu 
and his Sikhs were intimately familiar) and thus the inclusion of Persian co™ 
positions in his court’s oeuvre alongside its Brajbhasha works would have 
most likely been deemed essential and have well served the aims of later Sikh 
hagiographers who looked back nostalgically to the Guru's beloved (and nos 
mythic) darbar, rivaling that of the emperor himself? and assigning ° “ 
period a heightened morality and grandeur in a current time of despa" and, 
frankly put for Sikh authors of the gur-bilas and rahit-naméd liceratutes Jacko 
patronage,’°° 
: Persian was, after all, the classical language of the Islamicate andt 
namah perhaps its preeminent text. With such in mind, therefore 
propose viewing the Dasam Granth from another angle, as one could 4 
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pat oe i Goru’ darbar was in dialogue not only with 

T Parsi . —— or its two principal languages of poetry, Brajbhasha 
oe also with the literary culture of the Mughal court whose 
famed ip likewise prepared their works in Persian and Brajbhasha alike 
by drawing upona classical Sanskritic and Persian repertoire with which they 
too were in a sustained engagement." The Dasam Granth may therefore 
serve as a multilingual archive of the tenth Guru's court, allowing us to form 
a more complete picture of Guru Gobind Singh’s understanding of himself 
and his Sikhs and their place in a symbolic universe shaped by both Indic and 
Islamicate pasts. : | 

One other variable to include within this equation is the neighboring 
Rajput pahari courts. For while these courts also displayed their cultural and 
symbolic credentials to themselves, rival Rajput courts, and the Mughals 
through the patronage of vernacular and classical poetry, including bhakti, 
heroic, and riti styles alike, their interests and support did not generally turn 
to Persian poetry (although the far-off court of the Maratha leader Shivaji 
Bhonsale is here an exception).'°* As far as I know, the only non-Muslim court 
in the pahari region which did patronize Persian literature was the Guru's, as 
we can see through the preeminence of Bhai Nand Lal Goya in eighteenth- 
century Sikh tradition and the large number of manuscript copies of his 
Persian texts, particularly those more intimately associated with the tenth 
Guru such as the Zindagi-ndmah. Such patronage may have been a way of 
asserting a cultural supremacy over, or resistance to, local Rajput courts whose 
conflicts with the Guru are well known, or simply a way of advocating one of 
Guru Gobind Singh's most sustained messages: that the God of us all is acces- 
sible through all languages; that the sovereign God of us all is Persian, Arabic, 
and no doubt Brajbhasha."? The Dasam Granth may be the textual represen- _ 
tation of the tenth Guru's culcural, ideological, and political posture, wor 

The Zafar-némah—Hikayats may therefore be seen as the rightful an 
formal conclusion to the Dasam Granth, for in this letter we find the sover- 
eignty of Guru Gobind Singh and by extension the Sikhs proclaimed loudly 
and clearly, a sovereignty to which the other texts within the Dasam Granth 
allude and to which these ultimately build up, but a dominion that these nev- 
ertheless fall short of expressing as clearly as the Zafar-namah.* And it is 
with such claims in mind that later Sikh historiography would convey the 


devastating power of the tenth Guru's pointed epistle. 
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The Text of the Zafar-Namah: 


GURU GOBIND SINGH, FERDAUSI, 
AND SADI 


tol hg ® ut bod$ pty se 
How beautifully the sweet-tongued Ferdausi has spoken. 


AS A TEXT in and of itself, the Zafar-ndmah sans Hikdayats follows the 
standards of all good Persian poetry (notwithstanding the apparent lack 
of an opening couplet nor some baits the bad grammar of which may lead 
to a number of suggestions in regard to the original text, a point we shall 
note momentarily), particularly the masnavi of which it is an example. The 
accepted text as we today find it within the Dasam Granth contains 111 baits 
or couplets,’ all of which follow a strict rhyme scheme (AA BB CC etc.) anda 
specific meter; in the latter case this is quite significant as it is that of Ferdausi’ 
famous Shah-namah (Book of Kings) written in the mutagarib meter, which 
may have been earlier used in Arabic poetry or so some scholars claim. Its first 
twelve baits combine an invocation to the divine (Per: amd; akal purakh di 
mahimé according to Gian Singh)* and the praise of the Pro phet Muhammad 
(Ar: 2a't), drawing upon Arabic and Persian terms of glory, an exordium one 
discovers in virtually all classical Persian texts and letters, such as for example 
Shaikh Sa‘di’s Bastdn (Orchard);5 Nizami’s Haft Paikar;§ and within India 
itself, Amir Khusrau Dihlavi’s extraordinary works? While so exhorting in 


this segment of the letter, Melikian-Chirvani tells us that the author is, in his 


choice of divine epithets, foreshadowing the coming censure of the emperor 


we find in the dastan (the “story” section, which begins at bait 13) by here 
subtly rebuking Aurangzeb. God is both the amén-bakbsh ox “Giver of sate 


passage” (bait 2) and the shahanshah the“ king of kings” (bait), the latter ter™ 


of which was regularly used by Mughal Writers to describe the emperor—an 
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which . appropriated twice, perhaps sarcastically, to do just this in baits 89 
and 94.° But this is the true king of kings who needs no courtly symbols such 
as those on which human emperors tely: na siz 0 na baz o na fauj 0 na farsh, 
“no accoutrements, no falcon, no army, and no carpet [has He/She/It] (bait 4.).”? 
As both améan-bakhsh and shahanshah are epithets rarely found in glorifying 
the divine in Persian poetry, it is very likely these provided reminders that 
God is what the emperor is not and that He/She/It provides that which the 
King neglects: God is the true king of kings who provided the safe passage that 
Aurangzeb initially guaranteed, but purposely failed to fulfill.” 

Before we carry on, the apparently puzzling reference to the Prophet 
Muhammad above deserves explanation." Within the opening invocation there 
are two baits that briefly merit consideration in this regard, These two couplets 
appear within the earliest nasta‘liq Zafar-ndmah | have seen (circa 1713 CE per- 
haps) as well as within the Gurmukhi text later appended to the Anandpiiri 
Birh manuscript of the Dasam Granth (circa 1700 CE). As well these are car- 
ried by the standard recension of the text found within the Tenth Lord’s book. 
This was recently translated into English blank verse by Professor Shackle, but 
I would like to render the following two baits somewhat more generously: 


PSN oat g wlidbadeds Gheoluend yeu yore ub 
* yogbs yall gous wlicbotin grbualeo y cul 953 hil 4S 


The one who treads the straight path to water/Observer of the sharia 
(shar¥'‘at-parast) who is gifted with perfection; the Prophet of the Book 
mindful of the [veiled] Truth; He is the Knowledge-seeker possessing 


total awareness; The one who knows the [concealed] Truth and whose 


splendor is apparent. 


Although Professor Shackle’s translation is, as always, concise and very fine, 
the understanding behind his rendering, as with virtually all English and 
Brajbhasha/Punjabi interpretations of these baits, is that here we have a ref- 
erence to the one God of whom the Guru regularly speaks throughout both 
his Brajbhasha works and the Zafar-ndmah.” These two baits, however, as 
Melikian-Chirvani was the first to point out, simply cannot address che divine 
as these run counter to understandings of mainstream Islamic theology: how, 
can God or Allah who knows all, search for knowledge (danesh 
can He/She/It be the “prophet of the book/scrip- 


when a prophet or nabi (or rastil, “messenger”) 


for example, 
pazhith)? How, moreovel, 


ture/Qur’an” (nabiuthitab) 
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in Islam is clearly a non-divine human being chosen by Allah as implied in 
Qur'an 4: 692" Melikian-Chirvani states that the misunderstanding fae 
due to the fact that [within the epistle] the Prop het is ssid referred to} hi 
name, Muhammad...’ This conjecture may only p artially explain the Over 
sight, As Guru Gobind Singh was certainly ages Muslim, I Would like ¢, 
make the case (as both Punjabi and English translations invariably do abe 
tacitly) that these two baits avoided detection as references to the Prophes 
because these were read not in the straightforward manner that | outlined 
but rather with a sense of bewilderment that would accord well with Sikh 
poetry in both Brajbhasha and Punjabi: God is both the seeker of Knowledge 
and the knowledge itself; both the prophet of the book and the book; bor} 
the law and its upholder. Refracted through such a lens, Ratan Singh Jageis 
‘assessment that “in the Zafar-ndmd there is nothing contrary to Sikh doc. 
trines, to the understanding of [God's] qualitylessness (#irguni) nor to the 
tenth Guru's conception of his beloved deity; makes perfect sense, thus pre- 
cluding any awkwardness that later eighteenth-century Sikh authors (and 
even larer authors) may have felt at such praise of the prophet of those men 
whom they understood to be the enemies of the Khalsa.” The tenth Gum 
was nevertheless at least basically familiar with Islamic theology (as we can 
see in the Japu that begins the Dasam Granth), in which the position of 
the Prophet Muhammad is of course a particularly lofty one; and in a letter 
addressed to a specifically erudite Muslim audience, in Persian no less, the 
wondrous understanding of these two baits would seem to me unlikely and 
out of place. I would thus concur with Melikian-Chirvani that these baitsare 
descriptions of the Prophet Muhammad, whom later Sufis referred to asthe 
insin-i kamal or perfect man." Yet as this is a versed rather than prose lettet 
we may also speculate that the Guru could be referring to both the Prophet 
ane the divine simultaneously, through the common Persian literary device® 
shim. In this case, Muslims would have taken to one particular understanding 
of these baits while Sikhs to another, 
nonexistent am and Muslims are very rare in Sikh literatures an 
, in the later rahit-ndma and gur-bilas texts,’ but do sp saibit 
Occur in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Persian Sikh literature 5 
as earlier Sikh lore,2 Notwithstandi ry Persian — 
anding the fact that there are Musi, 
whose poetry appears within the G ikhs Fat 
and Bhikan respectivel uru Granth Sahib, notably Sha + is 
: y, among the most positive f: allusions to Mus" 
are those contained within two well his Reelin amous first claims 
that the foundation ned e<nown Sikh traditions.” The py tht 
of Hatimandir Sahib was laid in 1588 F ” 


re er rey PS RRR ap 
scoops eee 
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Text of the Zafar-Namah 
Qadiri Sufi saint, Baba Sain Mir Muhammad 


Mian Mir (and whois also said to have been refused permission by Guru Asjan 
to allow him to petition the Mughal authorities to forego the Guru's impris- 
onment).* The second notes that Malerkotla, a predominantly Muslim town 
within the Punjab, had been spared the ravages of Banda Bahadar in the early 
eighteenth century, the riots of the Partition of British India in 1947, and as well 
the attacks by Sikh militants that were a regular part of Punjabi life in districts 
Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Ferozepur in the mid-1980s—early ’90s because the 
town had been blessed by the tenth Guru after he had heard that the Nawab of 
Malerkotla, Sher Muhammad Khan, who had actually sided with the Mughals 
during the battle and subsequent siege of Anandpur, petitioned the emperor 
Aurangzeb to spare the lives of the chhote sahibzade* (Both of these narra- 
tives may have been aimed at easing any tensions that existed between Muslims 
and Sikhs of the respective periods during which these two anecdotes became 
popular.) The venerable gazi who appears throughout the fifth Hikdyat attrib- 
uted to Guru Gobind Singh furthermore also springs to mind,** as too does 
the occasional manuscript copy of the Divan of Bhai Nand Lal Goya, on whose 
first folio appears the traditional Muslim opening invocation, the bismallah, 
“In the Name of God the compassionate and merciful.” There is a bait in that 
collection furthermore that is too often refracted through later Sikh lenses in 
English translations of the Divan-i Goya: 


39 


» who was known popularly as 


es Sal sbolhaessccstpd lades ps] das bile s65 dorms 


The Qur'an (mushaf)*” of Your Face protects everyone in every 
condition. Your curved eyebrows are the mibrab of the heart to those 
people who recite the namdz (ahl-i namaz). 


Charged with typical Islamic tropes and Islamicate terminology, there can 
be little doubt that the reference to the ahl-i namdaz here is to the Muslim 
community (perhaps more specifically to the Sufis as the term bal, literally 
“condition,” also implies a level, or way-station as one progresses along the 
mystical path to annihilation, fand’),” which is enjoined by the sharia to 
observe prayers (Per: namdz; Ar: salat) at five specific times during the day, 
an observance that forms one of the famous Five Pillars of Islam; and that 
the beloved whose Qur’an-face protects everyone is the one God worshiped 
by all people. Further baits which speak positively of Muslims and Islam 
also appear in Bhai Nand Lal’s Zindagi-ndmab. Bait 19 for example tells us 
that: 
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tod pgs lutull podpnd sla dy olieye tae jy, 


Faithful Muslims (momindn) of good countenance gather together on 


Fridays for the sake of reciting prayers (naméaz). 


It scems to me that the clear and encouraging reference to the Prophet 
Muhammad in the Zafar-ndémah most certainly adds further weight to the 
belief that this letter was intended for a cultured Muslim audience and may 
as well have been originally penned by the Guru himself and not simply a 
“deliberate literary exercise.” We will return to the question of authorship 
in just a moment. For now, it is worth noting that (in Melikian-Chirvani’s 
words), “This [reference to the Prophet Muhammad] would have been 
enough to win the respect of the entire Muslim community”” and would 
perhaps have ensured that the Guru's letter might have merited serious 
consideration by such. After all, Ferdausi’s Shah-ndmah itself, although 
clearly not an Islamic work, also includes in its introductory portion praises 
of the Prophet Muhammad (who is referred to as the paighambar by our 
esteemed tenth- and eleventh-century dehqdn). Notwithstanding Ferdausi’s 
own Shi'a inclinations, such acclaim may have been articulated because of 
the potential patron to whom he was appealing, namely the apparently reli- 
giously minded Sunni Muslim Mahmud of Ghazni (also Mahmud Ghaznavi) 
who had inherited the mantle of the Samanid empire of eastern Iran.* In 
the vast majority of compositions attributed to Guru Gobind Singh or to 
his court poets, the praises of the Hindu goddess, of divinized women like 
Sita and Radha; and of similarly divine men-gods such as Ram and Krishna 
are commonplace notwithstanding certain passages that note either that 
the Guru himself does not venerate these deities or that even such powerful 
beings themselves serve the Eternal Guru. Is it too much to suggest there- 
fore that within the historical context of the early eighteenth-century South 
Asian Islamicate the tenth Sikh Master was sure to respectfully refer to the 
revered Prophet of Islam in an epistle addressed to the Mughal emperor, par- 
ticularly since the emperor Aurangzeb went to such great lengths to cultivate 
his reputation as a pious Muslim? I think not. Such references as this high- 
light a relationship between the tenth Guru, his Sikhs, the pahari rajas, and 
the Mughals far more varied than contemporary historians of the Sikh tradi- 
tion suggest, obviously foreshadowing the later, nuanced relationships bet- 
ween Khalsa Sikhs themselves, and with the Mughals and others whom the 
Khalsa generally identified as Turk or Muslim, associations which counter 
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the generally accepted wisdom of cighteenth-century Sikh-Muslim antipathy 
such as those that we note in the careers of illustrious Khalsa Sikh sardars 
like Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and Jassa Singh Ahluwalia.+ After all, it is quite 
likely that the reason early eighteenth-century Sikhs including Bie Gobind 


Singh as the author of the Zafar-ndmah and later Sikh tradition have more 
or less failed to specifically indict the pahari rajas with the same venom and 
volume we see directed toward the Mughal emperor is due to Sikh biradari 
ties, both actual and mythic; to the Rajput houses of the pahari region, asso- 
ciations strongly implied in such Sikh works as the Bachitar Natak, which 
posits a putative ancestor within the Raghuvamséa lineage common to both 
general groups.’ ) 

Let us now turn to the dastdn. The author begins this section in a very 
atypical manner: rather than the traditional address praising the emperor 
(khitab-i zaminbiis) he starts, as prefigured in section one, by castigating 
Aurangzeb’s apparent perfidy (baits 13-15; 16-18 [indirectly] followed with 
further remonstrations in baits 45~50),* perhaps calling to mind the type 
of “blame poetry” we note in the apocryphal satire of Mahmud of Ghazni 
attributed to Ferdausi, a text undoubtedly well known to:Mughal courtiers 
and just about anyone familiar with the story surrounding the Persian epic 
and Ferdausi’s patron.” The author then explains his reason for appropriating 
such blame by apparently alluding to the events of the siege of Anandpur and 
its abandonment by the Sikhs after assurances and oaths from the Mughal 
commanders (baits 18, 21, $7)2® We can only imagine how the author(s), 
whether the Guru or (a) pious Sikh(s), felt toward the man who was directly 
responsible for the murder of the tenth Master's father and indirectly for the 
murder of his sons and mother. (Let me add, however, that Sikh tradition 
strongly asserts that since the Guru had a spirit of extraordinary strength and 
resilience he was able to control his grief). After some moralizing which is 
clearly Islamicate in tenor (baits 16-17, 22), the author then relates what may 
be occurrences during the Battle of Chamkaur in which two of the Guru's 
sons were killed (baits 19-21, 26-41, 4.4) after which we very briefly hear of 
the Guru’s movements through Kangar and ultimately to Dina where the 
Zafar-ndmah was alleged to have been written (bait 59). Finally, the Guru 
actually makes his petition by requesting Aurangzeb to visit him in Kangar 
to set matters straight if the emperor is in fact “a man who believes in the 
one God” (baits 58-60, 63~64).4° On at least one level, then, this is not eh 
much a petition in the traditional sense as it is an admonition (pand) a 
an order, a breach of which will result in the most severe consequences for 


Aurangzeb,” 
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Interspaced within these and often overlapping are maxims and moral 
regarding the importance of upholding one’s oaths, particularly those : a 
upon the Qur’'an—easily the most oft-repeated theme of the epistle, which 
clearly ties the various portions of the letter together, and the CONsequence, 
of keeping and breaking them (baits 43, 4.4, 50-53, 55-57, 76-77, 84, 87, 109); 
further condemnations of the emperor who failed to act in accord with i, 
principles of Islam, killed his own brothers, and imprisoned his father (48, 
4.9, 50, 66, 67-68, 69, 70, 79, 81, 85, 86, 87, and the second mesra' of 94) along 
with his praises (89-93 and the first (possibly the second) megra‘ of 94). 
descriptions of what we assume is the Guru himself, especially his trust in 
God (43-44, 60, 63-64, 88, 95, 98, 105-6); and a healthy dose of soteriolog. 
ical dictums, some of which ponder the inscrutability of fate (65, 66, 82, 83, 
84, 96, 107-8). This is therefore far more than a mere linear story, far more 
than a dastén in much the same way that the Shah-namah is far more than 


“merely a narrative of past Iranian kings.** Since perhaps the late eighteenth 


century, the Zafar-naémah has become among other things a text which, like 
the Adi Granth and other Indo-Islamic-period texts, acts as a vehicle through 
which pious Sikhs symbolically recreate the presence of their Guru and take 
his dargan. = = 
The Guru's Zafar-ndmah, like so many other contemporary examples of 
Persian poetry, also includes allusions to what we may call the Persian canon, 
namely the works of Ferdausi, Rumi, Nizami, Hafez, Sa‘di,** and a few select 
others that erudite courtiers and writers used over many centuries to com 
struct a literary culture with which all educated men and women and 
nobles throughout the Islamicate would have been familiar, and reference 
to which we discover in the writings of the Mughal emperors themselves" 
Easily the most important Persian work with which the Zafar-ndmab inter 
textually resonates is Ferdausi’s Shah-namah. As we shall see, it is this text™ 
was meant to serve as the model for the ethical and historical concerns ° the 


’ : mt ; . ra been 
_ Guru's epistle, an epic to which references, it bears repeating, would ha phy 


Se 


instantly recognized by Mughal courtiers as well as the emperor.” The cho 
of the Shah-namah as a template for the Zafar-namah may also have serveg® 
a form of therapy, if I can be so anachronistic: a focused and creative eet 
Guru Gobind Singh to partially come to terms with and commemor'® ay 
loss of his much-loved sons and mother, In such a state, the renth Guru m 
well have gravitated toward the Shab-namah as Ferdausi himself laments 
loss of his own beloved son within the text,4* 
This conjecture notwithstanding, 


Be clearly the autho 
ictory chose very carefully as this was no mere arbitrary 


serle of 
r of the Epist 


eae WIE 
decision: *" 
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ea Mughal culture the Shah-namah was understood as far more 
than a versified account relating the ancient past of Iran’s kings, their antag- 
onistic relations with the rulers of Turan, and a tale of the lives and deeds 
of Iran's champions, the rulers of Sistan. It was perhaps with Alexander 
(Per: Eskandar) the Great's praise of India and her accomplished inhabi- 
tants ringing in their ears that the Mughals, rather, understood the Shah- 
namabh (albeit unconsciously) as a cultural text (as did many others within 
the Persian-speaking world) in that it possessed not only a special forma- 
tive role in the construction of Mughal courtly society and the subjectivity 
of individuals within that circle, and thus a way, for the Mughal nobility and 
others, of understanding the world and themselves that provided a secure 
identity; but the text also held a normative authority in the sense that it codi- 
fied norms of social behavior as well as presented the social and martial ideals 
to which Mughal nobles and others could aspire." It is no surprise therefore 
that throughout Mughal chronicles one regularly comes across descriptives 
such as rostam-din or “Rostam-like” to illustrate a particularly audacious act; 
titles such as the Rostam of the Age applied to brave nobles and soldiers and 
sometimes to wrestlers (the Indian “world champion” is known even today as 
_ Rostam-i Hind, the Rostam of India); comparisons of present deeds to those 
of past Iranian kings whose lives are chronicled in the Shab-nadmah or the 
likening of one’s skills to the abilities that Ferdausi’s protagonists had dem- 
onstrated in days gone by.* The last example we find in the description of 
the emperor Shah Jahan, an avid hunter whose abilities called to the mind of 
Mughal artists and painters alike the skills of both the Shah-namah’s Khusrau 
and the Sasanian king Bahram Gur, the latter of whom was famed as a fierce 
hunter and further immortalized in Nizami-ye Ganjavi’s twelfth-century 
romance, the Haft Paikar or Seven Beauties part of the poet's famed Khamsah 
(quintet) cycle.* A young Akbar himself appears in the guise of Bahram Gur 
in a painting we find in an early Mughal Khamsah+ 

The self-conscious choices on the part of the emperor Akbar to encourage 
Iranians to make India their second home and to ensure that Persian became 
the official language of government, moreover—choices that saw both the 
arrival of numerous Iranian émigrés to the Mughal court and the produc- 
tion of hundreds of manuscripts in Persian within its atelier thus greatly out- 
numbering those produced in Iran itself—also strongly contributed to this 
Mughal identification with the Shah-némah and Persianite culture (which 
some scholars often note—erroneously—was rescued from obscurity in 
the third/tenth century by the epic’s author), and was a factor in the Indo- 


Timurid veneration of the poet Ferdausi. This regard resounds within Abul 
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‘ ad rd Ti 
Faizi ‘Allami’s versified response to the emperor Akbar ir regarding the 
best of poets as we find it in the Akbar-namah, a Persian Xavi-prasamsé oy 


“ode to poets”: 


ld asd 59 Sl led oldi tes A RE 
lia moreodu aly ough abd gad] paw ened te | 
cglhsg ang gh sssb oases crnuyd AS yas gil dalignd 5 LS las 
clalugsiglunsdlé S554 35345 jodi ga cdl ol ti onli 555 
6 shud sf 55 Ghd SS GAH gharSsoliged yo 55 


All [of these poets] are present through the witnessing of their souls 
although their bodies are concealed. 
All (of these poets] remain (bagi) within the divine essence 
although their selves have been annihilated ( ani). 
Especially [revered among them] is the most eloquent writer of Tus 
[Ferdausi] who was the pir of the debagdn of the garden of speech.” | 
Judge his deeds from his Book of Kings. The strength of his arm | 
outstrips that of Rostam of Sijistan [himself]. 
Apart from this [lofty reputation] he was unable to reap a harvest, 
it was a loss as he lived during the period of the Samanids. 
If he had lived during the time of the emperor [Akbar] who 
appreciates subtleties his days would not have been dark nights. | 
| 
| 
| 


Such praise underscores both Akbar's generous patronage of poets and their 
arts and as well Akbar's fondness for the Shah-namah, which is further 
implied in the fact that both Badauni and Abu'l Fazl, the latter in his descrip- 
tion of Iranian poets at the Mughal court, tell us that Akbar, to whom the 
Shah-namah was often recited, ordered Mulla Ta 
as Mulla Naqib of Shabistar, Iran) to translate Ferdausi’s opus into prose. _ 
To this we may add the fact that Abu'l Fazl exhorted ‘Abdu'trahim Khan-i 
Khanan wed read the Shab-namah (as well as the Timurid Zafar-ndmah of 
Sharafuddin ‘Ali Yazdi and the Mughal atelier’s own Chinghiz-nimab) as . 


he embarked bi the drive to take Qandahar in the 15908.” This affection 
for the epic was likewise made quite exp] 


ag icit in Akbar's shini + capital 

itself, Fatehpur Sikri. The building (Aorhi) belt bar's shining new cap 
\\ Akbar's Rajput wife, M tel) believed to have been allocated to 
| eae + ee a eeamant (d. 1622/ 3), the mother of Jahangis 
| re peers ean the Sunabra Makan or Golden House because of | 
both its gilding and the many frescoes that adorned its walls. These frescoes: 
\ walls, These fres 


qi Muhammad {also known 
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although covered with varnish and thus in the decrepit state we today observe 
by the early twentieth century when Ernest Havell’s travelogue was first pub- 
lished, depicted scenes from both Hindu mythology and Ferdausi’s epic.®° In 
the light of the emphasis on martial vigor in Rajput mythology, the presence 
of battle-scene images from the Shah-ndmah in the Rajput queen's building 
should come as no surprise. 

It was this keen Mughal attention to the Shah-ndmah, as well as the 
respectful attitude of the emperor Akbar, which most likely prompted Akbar's 
contemporary Muhammad Qasim Ferishtah (c. 1560-1611 CE) down in the 
kingdom of Bijapur to have the Persian epic’s beloved characters intermingle 
with the heroes of the Mahabharata in his Gulshan-i Ibrabimi (also known as 
the Tarikh-i Ferishtah), written under the auspices of the famed Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah (1580-1627 CE).§ Moreover, when ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan (d. 1793 CE), whose 
career flourished as an intelligence gatherer for the British East India Company, 
was attempting to trace the royal genealogy of the Maratha House of Shivaji 
Bhonsale, the tale he recounts in the later eighteenth century (a fictitious one to 
besure) finds Shivaji’s forebears originally situated in Iran in the person of the last 
Zoroastrian king of the Shah-namah, the very wise Naushirvan (i¢., Anushirvan 
the Just, 501—79 CE), whose descendants were scattered “at the time when the 
__ holy warriors of the army of Islam subverted the realms of Iran’ 

These regular references and allusions to Ferdausi’s epic touchstone, 
even by non-Muslim houses in India, is despite the fact that the Mughal 
atelier itself did not produce illustrated copies of the Shah-namah (save 
the no-longer-extant manuscript prepared under the auspices of the famed 
‘Abdu’rrahim Khan-i Khanan).® The Mughal 4itab-khdnah nevertheless 
benefited from the presence of a very famous and exquisite copy of the text 
produced by Timur’s grandson, Muhammad Juki, which was originally 
owned by Babur whose seal is easily discernible on the fly-leaf of the manu- 
script.“ The tenth Guru, it thus appears, chose his template very wisely. He 
was, moreover, by no means the first to make use of the Shah-namah as a 
guide for his concerns, Numerous writers of versed histories as far west as 
Turkey and within India, Iran, Central Asia, and Transoxiana dating from 
as early as the eleventh century likewise modeled their texts on Ferdausi’s 
grand epic,® becoming the imitators (muqallidan) of Ferdausi as claimed by 
the late Persianist Manuchehr Murtazavi.°* The words of Thomas Lentz and 
Glen Lowry below, although specific to Timurid Iran and Central Asia, nev- 
ertheless capture the situation within India itself: 


[sic] was viewed as more 


In the Persianate tradition the Shahnama 
as it addressed deeply 


than literature. It was also a political treatise, 
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morality, and legitimacy. Illustrated ver. 


rooted conceptions of honor, ' bed. 
le as expressions of the aspirations 


sions of it were considered desirab : 
and politics of ruling elites in the Iranian world.“ 


One such text, completed in the fourteenth century, bears mentioning in 
passing in this regard. Interestingly, this work is also titled the Zafar-namah 
and was written as a masnavi in the mutdgarib meter following Ferdausi’s 
text. Known as the Zafar-namah-i Hamdallah Mustauft of the Ilkhanid 
historian Hamdallah Mustaufi of Qazin (approx. AH 680-744 /1281~-1344 
ce), the work deals with the history of Islam, of the Mongols, and of Iran, 
continuing Ferdausi’s chronology to a later period (his own up until 1335 cE) 
while including within his text a substantial number of Ferdausi’s own cou- 
plets. Such chronological continuation was a common facet of texts modelled 
on the Shah-namab like the Khamsah of ‘Abdullah Hatifi of Herat (d. 1521) 
within which we find the Timur-ndmab that narrates the exploits of Amir 
Timur in a clearly Shah-namah-esque style (Amir Timur was the ancestor of 
Hatifi’s ruler and patron Sultan Husain Baygara, the cousin of Babur) as well 
as the history of the Mongols prepared by Ahmad Tabrizi in 1337-38 known 
as the Changiz-namah.® As far as I can tell, none of these “imitations” has any 
bearing whatsoever on the tenth Guru's letter.*? Nor too does another, also 
of the fourteenth-century, the Futith al-Salatin (Conquests of the Sultans). 
Written in India by Abu'l Malik whose takballus was ‘Isami (d. 1350), thiswas 
a text well known to and utilized by later Mughal chroniclers7° 
The Sikh Zafar-ndmab's clear reference to Ferdausi by name occurs in bait 
80, the second mesra' of which paraphrases one of the most ethically pregnant 
scenes of the Shah-namab, the capture and execution of the innocent son of 
the unstable king of Iran Kai Kavus, Seyavash, at the hands of Afrasiyab, the 
enemy of Iran and the ruler of Turan. Particularly forceful is this reference 25 
a : ci ie a Shih-némah that so extols the virtue of staying 
fagic consequences that may result from so doing: 


a theme that resonates throughout the tenth Guru's epistle and apparently 
provides its raison détre. Compare: 


tt ee tp eae 


Zafar-nimah 
ieren Shah-namah 
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mit beautifully he sweet-tongued —_ Hastiness and evil are the work of 
. aah has said, Hasty actionis — Ahriman, the devil. These lead to 
e handiwork of devils. deep remorse and physical pain. 


Melikian-Chirvani has recently unpacked a useful, sympathetic subtext of 
the Shah-namah passage above in relation to the Guru's epistle which may 
be summarized here. He notes that the words within the Shab-ndmab’s bait 
are spoken by the wise Pilsom (the brother of Piran, the latter of whom is 
to Afrasiyab and Turan what Rostam is to Kavus and Iran, the wise and 
loyal champion) just after Afrasiyab has ordered the execution of Seyavash. 
Afrasiyab was prior to this point on very good terms with Seyavash. The 
Iranian prince had abandoned Iran and his own father, Kavus, to ensure 
that neither of them would break their word: Kavus to follow the etiquette 
of war and. Seyavash to honor his pledge to Afrasiyab that Turanian hos- 
tages would not be executed. Cognizant of the genuine integrity of the 
prince, Afrasiyab begins to treat Seyavash as his own son and gives to him 
his own daughter as wife, Farigis, as well as territory within Turan to build 
his own city, Seyavashgard. But the venomous jealousy and malignant 
Garsivas weaves around his brother ate enough 
to entrap the latter in a web of deceit despite what Afrasiyab’s own eyes 
tell him.” It is perhaps because of his feelings for Seyavash that Afrasiyab 
does initially consider Pilsom's counsel and airs a number of misgivings 
(Seyavash after all is the son of Kavus and perhaps more importantly has 
been raised by Rostam—another surrogate father of sorts—whose anger at 
the murder of the innocent will be terrifying to behold),”* But such cau- 
tion he ultimately rejects out of the fear, insecurity, and the anger stoked by 
Garsivas who, let us recall, had been previously defeated by Seyavash and 
who had to bear the further humiliation of watching Seyavash demonstrate 
his prowess during his embassy to Seyavashgard. For a 
Afrasiyab’s recognition of the injustice of his decision and its eventual exe- 
cution, in the end, lays blame for the murder of the Iranian prince upon 


king himself. “The 
ivab’ : and brother rather than with the king imself, “Th 
en ee aie [of Zafar-namab 8o],” Melikian-Chirvani claims, “is 
i itting a cri also the victim 
‘h Tike Afrasiyab, while committing @ crime was 
— nee ¢ ee crime in this case being presumably the 
- i sisi a ‘he Goran oa This is an interpretation he 
violation 0 


further supports by referring t© 


lies about Seyavash that 


th of safe passage. 
Zafar-nimah 14 rega 
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by both Aurangzeb’s bakhshi and divan in the siege of Anandpur (to which 
we shall return),’° 

On whom blame for the evil deed lies is, of course, questionable a. 
ultimately it is not Garsivas but Afrasiyab who gives the command to Kili 
Seyavash. At best, Afrasiyab is in this reading an impotent king and a cop. 
flicted surrogate father (and so like the father of Seyavash, who also plays 
his part in the prince’s execution), and thus well situated within the Shap. 
namah, which does narrate the lives of many such kings (Goshtasp, Za], 
and Rostam for instance). Such claims notwithstanding, I would like to 
suggest that there is far more than the Melikian-Chirvani subtext implied 
within Zafar-ndmah 80. Indeed, the impact of this bait was most likely 
intended to be far more extreme, as the tragedy of Seyavash is not the only 
heartrending Shah-namah allusion within this single couplet. Rather, 
within it we discover a dense intertextuality and a powerful ambiguity 
~ known in Persian poetics as sham (lit., “deceiving”) and in Sanskrit as “esa 
(lit., “embrace”). 

Let us keep in mind that bait 80 appears immediately after the two cou- 
plets that Sikh tradition adamantly claims make reference to the executions 
and deaths of the tenth Guru's four sons as well as to the members of his 
Khalsa at Chamkaur, making clear that the hastiness (shitab7) mentioned in 
Zafar-namah 8o (an impetuousness that is often criticized within the Shab- 
namah)” is understood to refer to Aurangzeb’s rash decision to violate his 
pledge of safe passage, his Quranic oath, on the skewed advice of his repre- 
sentatives. This hastiness is, however, implied to be part of a total breakdown, 
hints of which permeate the previous two baits specifically and all that has 
come before these two generally. For this reason, we shall continue with bait 
80 (the stage for which the previous four daits prepare) in just a moment 4 
we note that together Zefar-ndmah 78-79 raise the issue of Mughal manii- 
ness and its attendant themes, which will forma preface for the ultimate story 
of Seyavash and which further informs an important implication throughout 
the Guru's epistle. 


ploospay cul sles 3b 45 dhe Cuts Say yg 45 se Le 
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What does it matter that you have killed four children when the 


coiled snake still lives? You have put out 
a few sparks. Is this manliness 
(mardi)? The circling fire still rages, sparks. Is this 
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= = Aa read ante the fact that Guru Gobind Singh escaped 
mera: i tae atcnes (0 which the Zefar-ndmah was no doubt a pointed 
reminder) and the belief that Aurangzeb’s decision to violate his pledge sub- 
sequently precipitated the execution of the Guru's children allows the tenth 
Guru to call into question Aurangzeb’s mardi, his manliness, and by extension 
that mardi with which all Mughal imperial servants and warriors were gener- 
ally associated in Indo-Timurid northern India. For if Aurangzeb lacks mardi, 
the Mughal model of which is presented in a series of texts generally known as 
akhlagi (dispositional digests) —the most popular of which was the Akblaq-i 
Nasiri of Nasiruddin Tusi (d. 1274. CE)??—a paradigm also regularly articu- 
lated within the Akbar-namah, he is not, in the words of Rosalind O’Hanlon, 
the “master of his extraordinary bodily powers; and thus fails in his role as 
Mughal exemplar par excellence, the ideal of masculine virtue and of male 
bodily and moral comportment to which all Mughals, imperial servants and 
warriors alike, aspired and in whose service all such men could become per- 
fected.®° The tenth Guru is forced to indirectly prompt Aurangzeb to embody 
manliness in the set of baits previous to these two by imploring him to uphold 
his oaths (and rectify his previous dishonor) and to thus act wisely, a facet of 
manliness within the Shab-namah, a characteristic emphasized particularly 
in the figure of Seyavash whose story seems to hold such poignancy for the 


tenth Guru:® 
BS pte pee Lath LS AS py ths 53 als 


[your] Quranic oath. Perfectly follow 


~ On your head is the burden of 
filly with knowledge and 


through on your earlier statement by acting de 


wisdom. 


imply that Aurangzeb has yet to act wisely (i¢., has 
acted unwisely so far) thus allowing the reader to infer that the human per- 
fectibility through imperial service that was the hallmark of Mughal ideology 
is equally threatened as the one who is the object of this service is obviously 
corrupt and unthinking. Aurangzeb’s loss of control that results in his clearly 
deficient mardi and his lack of wisdom therefore suggests that he is no longer 
the model of manly integrity sn control of his own body and thus by acyl 
his own household and his own kingdom, all three domains of which are 


homologous in Tusi’s ethical guide.” 


Such reminders of course 
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Such deficiency also suggests that the emperor fails in his duty as symboj 
father to his household and to his imperial servants, most Particularly é, 
khanah-zad or long-standing and devoted “houseborn” servants, the si 
dedicated of whom were titled farzand or child. The term bachchagay, (ci, 
dren) followed by mardi in Zafar-namah 78-79 (not a perfect aesthetic 
balance or tandsub[harmony of images] to be sur e—for this pearing} 
pedari, or pedarangi, “fatherliness, would perhaps have been mote 
sufficient—but aesthetically balanced nevertheless in sequence and as fy, ’ 
both akblagi and the legend of Seyavash are concerned) seems to conttibute 
just such a texture to the epistle, adding a further layer of cruelty by perhaps 
alluding to the emperor's troubled past with his own children. Neither men 
nor fathers should kill children, their own or others. There is here a hint of 
Zafar-ndmah 80 to come, for in Zafar-ndmah 79 we ate able to recognize 
an allusion that primes us for both future allusions to the Shah-ndmab* and 
particularly to the reference to Seyavash: although killed under the orders 
of Afrasiyab—interestingly a second surrogate father to the prince (Seyavash 
himself is referred to as farzand by Afrasiyab)**—the prince was indirectly 
killed by his actual father Kavus who was also partly responsible for the 
death of another famous young man in the Shah-namah, Sohrab, Rostams 
son, by refusing to give to Rostam the niishdari, the medicine that would 
have cured the fallen warrior of Turan. It was Kavus who forced Seyavash to KS 
abandon Iran for Turan.’” The implications here seem quite straightforward: 
if the emperor continues to follow his present ignominious course the empire 
itself, of which he is deemed the exemplary ruler and courtier endowed with 
the divine authority of fatherhood, is threatened with similar corruptibility 
with emasculation and ultimate dissolution, a conclusion that we shall see 
also lies at the heart of Aurangzeb’s inability to adhere to his Quranic oath. 
It is important to here recall that this inability to hold true to one’s word is4 
failure that, for Ferdausi, also negates mardi as Rostam notes in his letter © 
the king of Hamaveran, who had promised safe passage to Kai Kavus asa rus 
to entrap the king (intriguingly symmetrical to the situation which promp' 
the Zafar-namah in the first place): 


f 
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You have ambushed the Shah of Iran and have cast away your oath, Itis 


not the way of manliness to employ such knavish tricks while run" 
to war; nor do you go [to battle] in the manner of the bold crocodile. ~ 
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emperor to control his empire and le 
trol his own body, often equated with the kin ‘ 
. This lack of control, then, ie Aten 


second mesra‘is ve 
/ ty much a symptom of the emperot’s loss of direction. The 


first mesra‘ continues the theme of the innocent killed, which we see in baits 
78-9 (a subject that the Seyavash reference a mesra’ later concludes) in a cre- 
atively intertextual way, as it also alludes quite transparently to the relatively 
well-known passage. from the fairly brief twenty-ninth tale within the bab 
dovam of Shaikh Sa‘di’s Bastan (distinguished as it finds mention within the 
memoirs of the emperor Jahangir). Sa‘di’s allusion is in turn an unmistakable 
reference to another passage within the Shah-namah thematically linked by 
Ferdausi to the story of Seyavash. First; however, we find this set of baits in 
Sadi’s story of the ant and Shibli (the Sufi friend of the very famous ecstatic 


martyr Mansuralhallaj), dealing with beneficence (ipsam) and the sheerjoy of 


being alive: cot 
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How sweetly has Ferdausi of pure lineage” spoken (blessings upon that 
pure dust which covers him!): “Do not trouble an ant which is drag- 
ging along a grain as even the ant is alive, and life is sweet.” 


Sa‘di is here quoting from one of the earliest tragic episodes within Ferdausi’s 
grand epic, the despicable murder of Iraj by his brothers Salm and Tur, another 
example of extreme violence perpetrated upon the pure and the genuine.* Iraj, 
selflessly says the words quoted within the second of Sadi’s 
he is about to be killed by the elder sons of his 


and desire for power.” 


who rules Iran, 
baits immediately above just as 
father, Faridun, as a consequence of their greed, haste, for po 
The Zefar-namabh’s double allusion within the first mesra of bait 80 is not 
coincidental as Sa‘di’s principal story here is that ofa man, Shibli, restless and 
worried that he has displaced what to him is inevitably the most humble of 
creatures, which can cause him no harm whatsoever, the ant, from its righeful 
and legitimate place, “its rightful refuge” (2d va-ye khud; ae khwesh), és 
this case Shibli’s sack of wheat grain.%* Not only has Aurangzeb apparently 
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ru, who is likewise innocent and hum, 
3 


forcefully dislocating him and his Sikhs from Anandpur, the Guru's patri. 
but he has also inflicted a terrible violence upon the tenth Master and 
f bait 80 thus raises the erudite reader’ 


Il specifically follow Sa'di’s and refe, 


§2 


taken just this action against the Gu 


mony, 
his blameless family. The first mesra 0 


expectations that the next hemistich wi 
to the murder of Iraj, but these prospects are thwarted (perhaps emphasizing 


the Guru's own frustration) when the more gripping tragedy of Seyavash jg 
recounted, a more compelling calamity in this particular case as it is far more 
commensurate with the Guru’s own predicament: like the Seyavash episode, 
but unlike that of Iraj, the Guru's innocent sons have not been killed by broth. 
erly and kingly rivals, but rather by a virtual Afrasiyab (that is, Aurangzeb), 
the tyrant who is often claimed to be the servant of Ahriman, the dark force 
in Zoroastrian mythology, It is likely as well that Guru Gobind Singh chose to 
allude to the Seyavash story as he most likely saw in the Iranian prince a kin- 
dred spirit in that Seyavash, like the tenth Guru, was guided predominantly 
by his inward religious principles, by his commitment to truth; rather than 
demonstrate his allegiance to Iran or his filial loyalties, he became a champion 
of truth as he understood it and thus the protégé of Afrasiyab. And so too 
was the Guru guided, who took the emperor's Qur’an-sworn oath to heart, a 
point he reiterates throughout the epistle. One may recall that just a few baits 
prior to the clear Seyavash allusion, bait 71 specifically, Guru Gobind Singh 


points out that his God is sacha’ padishah, the True King who is the king of 


truth; a commitment to truth thus effortlessly translates into allegiance to the 


divine: 
97ol ath Ly cplntpoist ohe3.g Co oLuts lg cunul la aw as 


He is the king of kings, fearless, and the true king of both the firma- 


ment and the heavens. 


The foiled expectations of Zafar-namah 80 are thus a part of the incerplay 
between the intertextual resonances of this bait and the previous ones mer 
tioned that heighten the tragedy of the Gury and the wickedness of the 
emperor, giving them meaning, substance, and viscosity. It is likely as well chat 
the first mesra’ of bait 80 also reflects back upon the tenth Guru's own abi ity 
like that of Ferdausi, to speak softly, a tranquility that the Zafar-ndmab makes 
manifest (as we shall see in bait 22 for example), Thereisa i abo identificatio” 
with the doomed Iranian prince Seyavash here in the sense that both ™° 
tenth Guru and Kavus’s son initially accepted the guarantees offered by theif 
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respective antagonists, the kings of Turan and India 


re ho Ti nn maybe 
} ; W out indirectly in bait 79, thus setting the 
stage ever more brightly as it were for the reference to Seyavash in bait 80: 
Guru Gobind Singh and the Sikhs have inherited the very fire through which 
Seyavash had passed in an earlier episode in his tragic story: they are the cir- 
cling flames through which the pure prince had to pass to test his fidelity 
to his word and the truth’ And this is a fire, it is implied, through which 
both Aurangzeb and his empire will be unable to pass unharmed, corrupt and 
blackened as they are. Perhaps here is also implied a further connection to the 
fire’s light of Zafar-ndmah 79, which promises to eliminate the darkness that 
is Aurangzeb/Ahriman of bait 80, another tandsub, We may extrapolate that 
it is this light that glows of far7, the glorious light of rule that bait 79 may sug- 
gest now shines within the Guru and his Sikhs. Wis 
The simultaneous and overlapping allusions to the moral in the Bastdn’s 
Tale 29 and to both the interlinked tragedies of Iraj and Seyavash-also accen- 
tuate those sentiments that very much occupy the Zafar-ndmah, particularly 
its last quarter or so, just after bait 80:'°° be mindful of violating your word 
and inflicting violence upon the guiltless for the Lord protects the innocent 
and is himself far more powerful than even the most preeminent person, and 
as such will ultimately visit upon you this same kind of justice. And so Sa‘di’s 
moral (which appears one bait after the Shibli passage), 


53 


and paid a terrible price 


manmade hdytesutS asin ras 


Do not strike the hand of violence upon a helpless head for one day 
you shall fall like an ant at the feet of such violence. 


is seconded by Guru Gobind Singh in a suitably Shab-namah-esque style, 


i SECON E SE eet ie eelee Pes tuts to tisos— 


With impunity you stain your sword with human blood but the sword 


of the heavenly sphere will ultimately strike you down likewise. 
and 
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Do not use your strength to harm the helpless and do not hack away 


at your oaths. 


And such statements in turn reflect back upon Pilsom’s claim that haste and rash 
judgment (as that displayed by Aurangzeb) inevitably lead to pain and remorse 
Later Sikh tradition will most certainly pick up this thread and loudly evoke jt, 


sentiment in the destruction of Aurangzeb. 
Here, therefore, we may further underscore and even augment Christo. 


pher Shackle’s implied claim that the Zafar-ndmah is unique in the his. 
tory of the Persian literature of India.'°* It may well be matchless in the 
history of Persian literature throughout the entire Islamicate. We have 
already noted that there were numerous imitations of the Shah-namah 
throughout the Persianite Islamicate from the eleventh century onward, 
A survey of all of such imitations suggests that there were a number of 
ways that poets both received and patterned their works after the Iranian 
epic, modelings that are noted with minor variations by both Manuchehr 
Murtazavi and Sunil Sharma, and implied in Jan Rypka’s History of Iranian 


Literature: 
159 SB 9 Shiu dis ih 53 gua Jy tolialib lrtdo fla yas 
One is in any case able to divide the imitators of the Shah-ndmah into 
three groups, 


says Murtazavi. First, poets who focused upon material not covered within 
the original text, in many cases advancing the Shah-ndmah narrative to 
include their own and their patron's times (for example, Mustaufi’ afore- 
mentioned Zafar-nadmah), a pattern, Rypka notes, that Ferdausi himself 
encouraged in regard to Iran’s history;'°* second, authors who eulogized their 
patrons in the hope of monetary gain ( padaspi) by versifying their history 
in Shah-ndmah-esque fashion, in some instances transforming their patrons 
or their patrons’ ancestors into heroes themselves—here we may note both 
the Ghazdn-namah of Nuruddin bin Shamsuddin Muhammad written in 
1361~62 CE in honor of Mahmud Ghazan (1271-1304 CE) the Ilkhanid ruler 
as well as the Ottoman LHtinkar-name, which advanced the epic co 1473 © 
incorporate the narrative of the Ottoman ruler, Mehmed II (1451-81). And 
finally there is a third group, those poets who focused upon characters W e 
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have minor roles within Ferdausi’ text, converting these individuals into the 
principal subjects of their own epics such as Asadi’s Garshasp-namah com- 
pleted in the eleventh century, The Zafar-nimah of Gura Gobind Singh 
certainly shares some features of each of these three clusters but nevertheless 
fits none of these categories adequately and thus requires us to propose an 
altogether new classification: an imitation (in Murtazavi’s sense) whose pri- 
mary purpose was to point out the severe moral limitations of the present 
ruler, critically comparing and contrasting such a ruler with figures from the 
Shab-namab, both noble and base, in the hope, one gathers, of effecting a 
change on the ruler’s or recipient's part. Of course what sets the Zafar-namah 
of the tenth Guru apart even further from the three categories noted above 
(notwithstanding the Zafar-ndmah’s obvious profoundly shorter length) is 
that this text is traditionally understood to be an epistle rather than a history 
or panegyric proper. 
Certainly, the themes we excavated surrounding éait 80 resound 
_ throughout both the Zéfar-namah and the Shah-némab. But the couplet of 
the tenth Guru's epistle today considered the most famous refers not to the 
Shah-namah. In fact, it alludes to a bait we find precisely repeated within 
_ two of the most important texts of the Mughal moral universe, the aforemen- 
tioned Bistdn of Sa'di and the same author’s Rose Garden, the Gulistan.°? 
This bait is of course Zafar-ndmah 22, appearing in both the nineteenth story 
of the Orchard (the first portion of which deals, not surprisingly, with how to 
treat a tyrant who strikes fear in the hearts of the pure, the pakan) and as the 
eighth admonition (pand ) of the Gulistan, both texts with which Aurangzeb 


and his courtiers, as well as the women of the royal family,"° were undoubt- 


edly familiar: 
Zafar-namah Gulistan/Bistan 
cudiS ys the adod IolS p= cumuS 3 alrodos jlouns so 
nH. Sys Bob ied oul JLo U3 ed n a ta yd peacul JL 


When the hand is foiled at every 


When all strategies brought to 
turn it is then permitted to draw 


bear are exhausted it is then law- 
ful to take steel in hand. the sword. 
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As mentioned earlier, for Sikhs today the entire text of the Zafar-nimah ha 

been effectively collapsed into this single bait, which provides sanction fo, 

earlier Sikh ideas of miri-piri (secular and spiritual sovereignty) and Tighteoy, . 
battle (dharam yuddh). This contemporary hegemonic understanding May be 
credited in large part to the Sikh intellectuals of the late nineteenth-century 
Singh Sabha reform movement who appropriated the couplet and attuned 
it to resonate at their modernist and colonial frequency. By “modernist ang 
colonial” what I mean to emphasize is an epistemological and political eny. 
ronment, largely (though by no means completely) Orientalist and essen. 
tialist in nature, in which identifiable groups (or better, groups made to be 
rigidly identifiable) within the British Punjab competed among one another 
for resources and privilege."* The Singh Sabha reading of bait 22 (and thus 
of the Zafar-namah proper) as a premise for future Sikh action rather than a 
justification for past ones, is in this light a facet of what Doris Jakobsh calls 
the “politics of similarity” and Tony Ballantyne refers to as “points of recog- 
nition,” namely those mores, ideals, and values that both Sikhs and Britons 
believed they held in common: in this case, the vigor and “manliness” tem- 
pered by caution, rationality, and the rule of law in deciding to finally resort 
to armed struggle (more as an ideal of course in both cases as both British and 
Sikh histories make abundantly clear)."* It is most likely that the Singh Sabha 
also read bait 22 in this manner as it tended to distance the Sikhs from both 
their Punjabi Muslim Others (who were constructed as venal and violent, 
often drawing the sword out of its scabbard with impunity) as well as their 
Hindu counterparts (who were portrayed as weak and effeminate, far too 
timid to ever draw weapons), As Ballantyne tells us, these “points of recogni- 
tion” rested on the “identification and marginalization of other groups that 
lacked those qualities that the Sikhs and Britons supposedly shared." 

Asa result, bait 22 often becomes the pitch to which the entire Zafar" 
namab is adjusted."” This is the modern understanding that is inscribed 
into the Punjab’s very landscape through the situation of the two afore- 
mentioned gurdwaras in the villages of Dina and Kangar along Guru 
Gobind Singh Marg." It is exactly this bait that is celebrated upon the 
nearby dasmes latthdn in Dina, one of the twenty landmarks which today 
mark Guru Gobind Singh’s 577 kilometer trail, and as well upon the 
village gate as one drives the five kilometer distance to nearby Kangat 


where we find another gurdwara associated with the Epistle of Victory 
(figure 3.1).19 
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FIGURE 3.1. The village gate as one Fee Dina. The inscription is Gafar-nimah 
22. Photo by author, December 2010. 


To be sure, Zafar-namah 22 is a very important bait which, too, like bait 
80 is thickly intertextual and as such deserves very much to be singled out. 
The particular focus upon it in modern Sikh literature though is far too sharp 
and fails to accommodate its very significant periphery which, regrettably, 
continues to remain blurry. This is in part an unfortunate consequence of the 
aforementioned Singh Sabha understanding of the epistle as it veers attention 
away from one of the letter’s major reference points (perhaps the principal 
point), the Shah-ndmah, a fact upon which we have already touched and one 
to which we will most certainly return. 

During the eighteenth century, this focus was mostly absent as Sikhs of 
this period by contrast did not seem to give any preference to this bait at all 
Nor to any extracanonical interpretations of it, let alone casting it as the epis- 
tle’s guiding principal. Zafar-ndmd Satik manuscripts of this period provide 
quite straightforward translations of this passage without any further elab- 
oration and without mentioning its earlier incarnations within either the 
Gulistén or the Bistdn, essential in more comprehensively working through 
the robust texture of the couplet itself and its relation to the Zafar-ndmah 


as a whole,'° 
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This absence of a supplementary explanation to bait 22 ‘ , " re, 
icit little surprise as during the first half of the cigh. 
texts should perhaps elicic lit po h 
Sikhs were in no real position to take any ov CONCECCE action 
nee dee ts Mughal state or its Iranian and Afghan invaders, as a des. 
ac measure or not, as the later devastacion of ce ec of 2 in 
two events referred to as ghalliigare or massacres imp orth is inability i 
despite the apparent declaration of Sikh sovereignty by the = oes Banda 
Bahadar (d. 1715), whose written commands commence hase year one” and 
onto whose coins is cast a strictly Sikh message of sovereign rule, though one 
deriving from no contemporary Sikh text."* Things did alter somewhat during 
the mid-to-later eighteenth century with the formation of the independent 
Sikh misls and their more powerful and relatively autonomous Sikh chieftains, 
men such as Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, or Alha Singh of 
Patiala, the sovereign nature of whose courts was quite nuanced, attempting 
at times to act on the one hand according to the contingency of the moment 
and, on the other, within the rubric of conduct articulated within the Khalsa 
rabit-namas.” Based on orthographic styles of the texts that I have seen itis 
most likely that Zafar-ndma Satik manuscripts began to make their appear- 
ance sometime during this period to be interpreted for scattered sangats by 
Sikh kathakars, gianis, bhatts, and wandering dhddhi minstrels among other 
“traditional intellectuals.” This would accord well with eighteenth-century 
interest in the Dasam Granth as a whole since, Robin Rhinehart tells us, “it 
addresses concerns of worldly leadership throughout.” Yet interest in bait 22 
is to the best of my knowledge simply not there, even in this turbulent period. 
Certainly the isldars and other Sikhs knew of the epistle and: thus of 
the bait and most likely did not reject the text of the bait as “totally opposed 
to the standard ‘sword-ideology’ of the Guru” (th chhand gurit sahib di sik- 
keband karag di vichardharda de katai virudh hai), in the words of Gurcharan 
Singh Sahinsara, principles that are apparently found in other Dasam Granth 
texts," but rather revered the text both as the composition of Guru Gobind 
Singh and as a tentative guide on how righteous rulers were to ideally con- 
duct themselves. As we noted, manuscript copies of the Zajfar-namah dating 
from this period are commonplace as are those of the Dasam Granth and 
individual compositions within the tenth Guru's text, One would also think 
that as these mis/s and the Khalsa rahit-namds of their period urged Sikh unity 
and cohesion to further a “belief in the common goal of establishing Sikh sov- 
ereignty,"* the subtext of the Zafar-ndmah (of which more later) would have 
been in their interests to promote, and bait 22 would have been appropriated 
perhaps to justify any form of misl-against-misl aggression of which there was 


| 
| 
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seen as Khalsa Sikh practice seemed 
however, for the reasons Purnima Dhayan notes below: 


en pao demands of political alliances, campaigns, kinship loy- 
: “ and their own unique circumstances constantly forced Khalsa 

$ to reconcile, interrogate, and at times willfully ignore what it 
meant to be a Khalsa Sikh in these times, 


Once again, the sheer number of Zafar-namah manuscripts may suggest that 
misidars were aware of the Guru's advice. Certainly, justification for aggres- 
sion such as that offered by bait 22 would have served the welfare of misl- 
dars whose relationships with the declining Mughal state and subsequently 


the Afghan ruler Ahmad Shah Abdali were very much conflicted ones'and 


as well bolstered attempts by certain Sikh leaders to'engage (and thus profit 
from) the newly emerging British East India Company, whose view of the 
Sikhs tended to mirror those skewed ones we discover within earlier Mughal 
Persian chronicles, : ae 

We do find such texts of the Zafar-ndmah appearing during Ranjit Singh’s 
rule as well, but even during this period, apart from the one sakhi of the Gurii 
kidn Sakhidn, to which we shall return, there is no singular attention paid to 
this bait. During this period it would have been a rather easy matter to appro- 
priate this Sait in order to justify the Lahore Darbar’s own use of violence 
and punitive justice, and allow Ranjit Singh to further symbolically associate 
himself with Guru Gobind Singh clearly. After all, this would have proved 
a rather small step from the Punjab monarch’; self-identification with the 
martial order that the tenth Guru had founded, the Khalsa, in whose name 
the maharaja ruled as made clear throughout the documents of his court, a 
clarity also cast onto the very coins of his empire.’ 

This is not to say that the Zafar-ndmah had simply been ignored. Not only 
shall we see the vigorous historiography surrounding the delivery of the text 
to the emperor (its “journey-narrative”) in the gur-bilas and bansivali ed 
ture, but nineteenth-century Khalsa Sikh sources, Punjabi and Persian:alike, 
do more than just name the text by actually referencing paige from the 
Zafar-namah, in some cases inserting them verbatim wwictiin their nacratives, 
fn only one instance does the focus incorporate bait 22 in its — to ama 
the use of weapons, and this in a text not generally associated with the Lahore 
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of Swarup Singh Kaushish, who was likely , 
have collected his sakhis sometime durin 


as the Shukerchakia mis/ ang = 


Darbar, the Gurd kidn Sakbitin 
brahman Sikh and who is said to 
the last decade of the eighteenth century just 


sa 4 
“it Singh were rising to power. oon 
ge the 106th sakhi of this text, we encounter Guru Gobind Singh in 


southern India. At this time, he came across the derd of a Dadu panthi mah. 
ant named Jait Ram who queried the Sikh Master regarding the Sikh turn to 
martial ways, asking him to justify this apparent transformation in the light 
of Guru Nanak’s earlier stance by referencing a shabad of Dadu in a sakbj 
whose story line is suggestive of Bhai Gurdas’s famous justification of Gury 
Hargobind’s more enthusiastic exploits. Let us pick up the story from here: 


Ffsag Ft Wet BE TH a aT Va AS TH A Ho a aS 

YATES | Fes Gat As Ht sai sta 3 ores afar | Cue 

wing HOES ue | BH Afsget wet st ge Irshad H 

ouege ofy & vat wu Gattur | wn 3 fist ae ge Fi 

feat afe 3 unfo 3 wafs da] 8e a oni AaTeS UTET | 

Hag Je at oH seed a asd Se Tus ust | AAS 

at Mat wes Poe art oHSt odt at fea Afsaai At yy - 
at fea sas APH. | a 


The true Guru smiled delightedly upon hearing this doba of Dadu 
Ram recited by Mahant Jait Ram, He then said, “Sant ji, all you say 
is, in fact, true, See here, Guru Arjan suffered many afflictions while 
residing in Lahore and ultimately obtained martyrdom. The sixth true 
Guru also suffered for many years while he was interned as a prisoner 
within the fort of Gwalior. Our father, the ninth Guru, went to Delhi 
and had to endure unbearable miseries and indescribable sufferings, 
and in the end, he too attained martyrdom. Having no option, there- 
fore, I grasped the sword by its hilt. In the light of such conditions, 


Sant ji, there was no other path to follow.” And then the true Guru said 
the following from his blessed mouth, ia 


The passage recited is of course bait i, 


uentl  reciti 
7 ie / supplements by reciting a further dohd of Dadu that accords well with 
or n Se sdkhi is meant to evoke, the same sentiment we see in the 
rence to “nd. is sikh j 
Zafar-namab 22. This sakhi is quite interesting in that here we 


not only h 
y have no reference whatsoever to the evacuation of Anandpur but, as 


which Guru Gobind Singh subse- 
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—_ mnie the first attempt to justify the Sikh turn to martial activity b 
— referencing the martyrdoms of the fifth and ninth G hn ttl ing 
seid rete epee chew seats me Enious Such a justification 
enn q ‘ e i er early date of this collection, or perhaps this 
individual sakbi, placing it more in line with Ratan Singh Bhangu’s Gur-panth 
Prakds, completed, as we now know, sometime in the b 
: gn years between 1810~13, 
which also highlights the martyrdoms of the two Sikh Gurus, a date that also 
makes more sense to me when we note the appearance of English words within 
the Gurii kian Sakhian.®* What differentiates Swarup Singh Kaushish’s focus 
from contemporary, Singh Sabha~inspired Sikh understandings of bait 22 is 
that he appropriates this single bait to sustain his argument about the turn to 
arms without subsuming the entire text of the Zafar-namah to this sole inter- 
pretation, a point we note in an earlier sakhi of Kaushish in which the epistle 
is referenced (sakhi 85)... or. ts . 
This sdkhi is, however, the very rare exception, and since it was originally 
written in the script of the bhatts (bhattachchhari or bhatt akhkbari) rather 
than in Gurmukhi it is likely that ic was not widely circulated until its translit- 
eration into Gurmukhi in 1869 at the hands of Bhatt Chajju Singh Kaushish.”* 
General! concerns in early to: mid-nineteenth-century texts regarding the 
Lafar-namah ate either the clear praise of the divine or the buttressing of 
_ their own descriptions of the battle of Chamkaur (Gur-panth Prakas) and 
the tyranny of the emperor Aurangzeb.”* Khushwaqt Rai’s Persian history 
of the Sikhs, the Tarikh-i Abval-i Sikhdn (1811 CE), incorporates these con- 
cerns while also absorbing many of the baits (including Zafar-ndmah 22, 
although it is in no way singled out) that make harsh remonstrations against 
Aurangzeb’s oath-breaking.’” The same general lack of attention to bait 22 on 
the part of later interpreters also concerns the Zafar-namah’s intertextual ref- 
erences to the Shah-namah. This failure to note the stark similarities between 
these two texts, particularly for Persian Sikh writers, is most likely attributed 
to the fact that the Shah-ndmah was understood not as an Indic but rather 
as an Islamicate (more likely Islamic) text by later Sikh exegetes, a connection 
that clearly associated the epic with the Mughals against whom Guru Gobind 


Singh and eighteenth-century Khalsa Sikhs were generally pitted in Sikh nar- 
eriod.3® What this seems to tell us is that for the majority of 


ratives of the p 
r those immediately 


contemporary Sikhs surrounding the tenth Guru and fo 
afterward, the Shah-ndmah asa cultural text did not mean a great deal. The 
ded audience was once again a cultured Mughal one. 

this now reified understanding of bait 22 and the Zafar- 
also diverted scholarly attention away from 
in relation to Sa‘di’s 


Zafar-namah’s inten 
As implied above, 


némah as a complete text has | 
the intertextual interaction that positions this couplet 
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ions that pulsate out from the ye 

well-known others and eer sees pee ements Hi 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Zafar-namah orem also failed 
reciate. As far as I know, all such interpreters of the epis “¢, includin 
a modern-day ones who are aware of bait 225 Gulistin and/o, 
Bistan origins, take the bait at face value, as a cominairsran Siti to 
which Guru Gobind Singh makes reference in order to justify his choice tg 
engage Mughal forces at Chamkaur in battle after agreeing (albeit reluctantly) 
to evacuate Anandpur.®® Modern interpretations do differ slightly from mog 
earlier ones, of course, in that they also transform this bait from a rational. 
ization into a statement of future policy, so to speak; well in keeping with 
the new historical context of British colonialism in which Sikhs, particularly 
those Sikh intellectuals of the Singh Sabhas, found themselves. 

But these are for the most part only surface meanings. Delving into the 
couplet’s and the Zafar-ndmah’s depths, we quickly discover a very significant 
absence within the Guru's epistle: Although Guru Gobind Singh speaks of 
“all other means” (hamah bilati) being preferable to taking up weapons in 
bait 22, nowhere in the text itself do we find these alternative methods spelled 
out. Certainly, previous baits would have provided the ideal space.in which 
to elaborate upon these other strategies, but the closest we come to such 4 
description appears in bait 21, « Lo 2 


heart of the couplet and 


I came to the battlefield with no alternative (bab lacharagi) [lef to 
me]; I came with the aim of using arrow and gun, | 


which implies other means; but provides no real description of alternate 
options at all. Santokh Singh will appear to later pick up on this deficiency in 
his lengthy narrative of the Battle of Chamkaur, the skirmish to which Zafar- 
ndmab 22 apparently alludes, in his mid-nineteenth-century Stiraj Prakaé. In 
his telling, Santokh Singh inserts into what he mo 
ieee . “a4 silence the four principles of Indic diplomacy, sdm, dam, 
po i" = (spells, bribes, cunning, and threats respectively), the quartet 

aditional means through which Indian kings attained their goals as enun- 


ciated by Krishna in the Mahabh 
‘ arata,’+ Accordin t : ala 
Sikh author, when the tenth Guru realiz cane msineeaaainengrigi 


st likely perceives as the 
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sola fore 
- | at 3 aff ud fru wets 31 ad a 
ame fay yoe Hest 3 | uot ate unt 
AM Use a 8 9 te yes 8 Guts gw es 


From this point on there is no time to make use of incantation, bribery, 
and guile (sd, dam, bhed). We must employ the fourth [of these 
precepts], battle (dand), as an army one hundred thousand strong 
has been mounted {against us]. Do not die like cowardly jackals but 
destroy the enemy with yout very hands and fight with the same valor 
you have manifest in the past. Tear out the roots of the community 
of those wicked sinners who spew forth lies, and exact retribution for 


their deceit (i.e., the oath they have broken). 


Obviously, Santokh Singh clearly looks to Indic sources to populate what 
he understands as silence.'* Bur the epistle’s gap(s) here are purposeful and 
ring out loudly to those whose ears are attuned to Islamicate resonances. 
It is these to which the author of the Zafar-ndmah gives voice, albeit in 
manner far less straightforward and perceptible than speaking them aloud. 
The absence of any such means itself in the Zafar-ndmah suggests that the 
author's intention was to have readers or listeners closely “listen” to the 
bait's intertextual resonance, reverberations in which can be heard the var- 
ious ruses described in both Sa‘di’s Basta and Gulistan, the texts in which 
bait 22 originates. 

In both of Sa‘di’s texts, the original bait is set within the context of advice 
on justice and management, and on the possession of sound judgment, ulti- 
mately advocating peace and negotiation (or the use of gold) over battle unless 
conflict is clearly inevitable. Afterward it then prescribes how to soundly (and 
ethically) engage in hostilities and how to judge the enemy’s reactions to both 
war and, subsequently, to further overtures of peace. The immediate section 
with which we are concerned begins by stating that 


M4 uued tas itubrycoatd, cunSubot seals gre clgtt gn 


Until a matter is completed by management (tadbir) conciliation 
toward an enemy is better than dispute. When you cannot break an 
enemy with might then favor will bolt [the lock of] trouble’s door. 
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Zafar-némah 22 resonates with the sound of such caveats, many of wh ich 
above, suggest the ruses to be first attempted (mudara oF conciliation” it 
nj‘'amat or “favor” in Sadi’s previous baits). Such allusions would not hay, 
escaped the attention of the alert Mughal reader of the Zafar-niem ake When 
was the Mughal courtier not familiar with the Béstan or the Shah-namah, fe 
that matter? 

Although the Gulistan’s pand isvery brief, comprised of no more than ty, 
baits, the Bistan’s Tale 19 is lengthy and divided into a number of section, 
that speak regularly of the tyrant (jafa gustari: “spreader of discord”) and the 
efforts other rulers should undertake to ensure the absence of conflict, and 
how to manage such conflict if forced to do so (one way being to treat soldiers 
well during times of calm), But ultimately the absence of conflict trumps all 
regardless of whether one is powerful or weak. As Sadi states in a number of 


earlier baits in the same tale: 


M6 csass yo 54a Sees 0S pt ls bos 


Do not become angry if you can avoid it: for however vile an enemy 
may be a friend is better. 


and 
wr Binds fgreliogqeodlyjpidy Sia dS sec rpptog SI 


Even if you are as strong as an elephant or as sharp clawed as a lion, 
peace, in my opinion, is better than war, 


claims very much in the spirit of Qur'an 2:190 and 8:61.** Although the Guru 
appropriates Sa‘di’s important bait to justify his past actions, he is also simul- 
taneously heeding the poet's advice for his present course and reminding the 
emperor of the prudence of doing likewise.? The transformation of bait 22 
into both the epistle’s and the Sikh tradition’s foremost tenet in regard t 
the choice to engage in hostilities (in other words, to broadcast the under 
standing that Sa‘di appears to have originally fostered) suggests that the Singh 
Sabha recognized this facet of the Guru's epistle, although nowhere in the 
eee = its many ideologues do we discover such an acknowledgement © 
: est of my knowledge. Guru Gobind Singh is mindful of Sa‘di’s couns¢l 
pa sei so obvious that one is forced to wonder how his strategy ha 

ped our attention for so long. He attempts to deal with Aurangzeb not 
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through the actual steel of the sword but through the very kindness and nego- 
tiation upon which Sa‘di elaborates in the tale; 


Why Ss thy olinaldigesa, SS couts juutliautasil ¢ 


If you are concerned about the injury that an enemy can inflict tie his 
tongue with the spell of benevolence, 


says Sa‘di, “For benevolence” he continues, “makes sharp teeth blunt” (&ah 
ihsan kunad kund dandan-i tez).'* The Lafar-nimah is itself this benevolent 
spell (ta‘wiz-i ibsan), the literal expression of the “other stratagems” that are 
noted in bait 22 in that, put simply, it is a letter on a piece of paper and thus 
not a weapon at all.* And so it was to my utter delight that I observed, as 
I looked outward from the compound of Gurdwara Zafarnama Lohgarh 
. Sahib in village Dina from where, according to tradition, the Guru had 
entrusted his letter into the capable hands of Bhais Daya and Dharam Singh, 
the following shabad of Shaikh Farid on the top back side of the darwdja or 


gateway to the complex (figure 3.2): . 7 
edie 33 a aa ag on ufs 3 dere 11 dt Sq Ss Bare 
US AS fos ute |I 


O Farid, counter evil with good will and do not cloak (hadhii, “wear”) 
your mind with vengeance (gusdn, “anger”). [In this way]-your body 
shall be disease-free and so you shall receive everything. 


Obviously, the decision to paint this shabad onto the gate was not an arbi- 
trary one as the spirit behind this statement accords very well with what I 
interpret to be the tenth Guru's intention at the back of both bait 22 and 
the Zafar-ndmah as a whole. But the Zafar-ndmah, Shaikh Farid’s 4 nin 
withstanding, is nevertheless a masnavi that simultaneously brandishes an 
aesthetic and moral sword (shamshir),'* a discursive blade whose ac has 
been sharpened by both Sa‘di and (more significantly) Ferdausi, and the point 
of which (pun intended) later Sikh historiography tantalizingly veuninr ee 
and uses to strike home at the very heart of the Mughal empire, as we shall 
see. Here we once again hear echoes of Pilsom’s caution that those who act 
impetuously will accrue pain and remorse. The very fact that Guru Gobind 
Singh could compose such an extraordinary epistle, in poetry no less, after 
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FIGURE 3.2. Gate looking outward from Gurdwara Zafarnama Lohgarh Sahib, village 


Dina, with inscribed shabads of Shaikh Farid (top) and Guru Angad (bottom). Photo by 
author, December 2010. 


having experienced such tragedy is in itself a testament to the Guru's and his 
Sikhs’ survival, to their victory. 

It seems clear that the Zafar-ndmah is the only sword that the Guru had 
available to him after the Battle of Chamkaur—and one that he uses to stat- 
tling effect assuming that Aurangzeb was prompted to meet with him (as the 
basbulbukm notes) after the Zafar-ndmabh’s reception. The Zafar-namab in 
this light assumes the form of an intriguing tautology: certainly the Guru 
was routed by Mughal forces at both Anandpur and Chamkaur; put bluntly, 
he and his Sikh were militarily defeated and left scattered. But his victory 
comes about because of his writing the letter of victory—and the emperor’ 
(or that of his representative's) reading of the epistle. The poem itself has 
made its underlying claim come true, in other words, not so much via the 
Guru's victory in escaping Anandpur and Chamkaur as narrated within the 
epistle but through its facilitation of a meeting between the tenth Guru and 
the emperor, a meeting which was in itself a victory.’ Tradition seems to play 
on this tautological element to discursively position the tenth Guru as the vic- 

: tor in this extended encounter, overturning the reality of the Guru's and his 
Sikhs’ defeat. This may nevertheless imply that Aurangzeb did feel remorse 
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for either his or his representatives’ oath-breakin ; 
emperor, as an ee emtincaneaty reader site on that the 
onances, was able to use this epistle’s fe ersian letters res- 

| quest for political advant 

keeping the Guru away-ftom the Punjab in the hope of donee sie 
of resentment Smanating out from the pahari tegion, an action that om 
help to ease any potential rebellion before and during the period of transiti 
from Aurangzeb to his successful son : oer 


‘aias. and heir, a changeover that likel 
seemed inevitable to Aurangzeb, who was after all approaching his ads 
year. Modern Sikh tradition regarding the Zafar-namah’s success, therefore, 


may be factual, although such factuality was unearthed by differing means: 
Aurangzeb’s fidelity to the practice of realpolitik, : 

This passage may also suggest other intriguing possibilities. When we set 
it within the context.of the Dasam.Granth, for example, particularly those 
Brajbhasha compositions concerned with dharma generally and the tenth 
Guru's maintenance of dharma specifically, we find here a dimension to 
bait 22. that is very much Indic or shastric in nature, an allusion upon which 
Santokh Singh later picks up, as we have seen, and one perhaps to what Jan 
_ Heesterman refers to as the “inner conflict of tradition” in regard.to Indian 
_ Kingship.’* As the tenth Guru had inherited the mantle of miri-piri from his - 
grandfather, Guru Hargobind, and as such was both-a spiritual and secular 
sovereign wielding two such swords if you will, and as he was the Master of 
Anandpur and the equivalent of Aurangzeb at least within the context of the 
moral universe of the Zafar-ndmah (as we shall see), Guru Gobind Singh was 
inevitably aware of that same “inner conflict” into which Heesterman’s schol- 
arship delves, The conflict is of course the age-old one in India, namely that 
the king’s authority is ultimately a conundrum in that it is compromised in the 
context of both the shastras and other dharmic texts: in order to rule the king 
(in our case, the Guru) must kill, which makes him unclean or impure, but 
the only way he can uphold righteousness or dharma is to draw out a sword 
and to administer the dandd (justice or, literally, “the big stick”)."” Dharma 
and its maintenance therefore, a point upon which the tenth canna expularty 
elaborates throughout the writings attributed to him, logically ee the 
use of violence, violence which is just yet nevertheless bloody and faral. In 

iti ‘buted to Guru Gobind Singh, we 
many Dasam Granth compositions attrib! bo tical Leueedtt al 
discover him perhaps attempting to laboriously ee. fe) pean 
his readers/listeners about the purifying pares = 1 ra : i ie he 
ates those accounts of gods, goddesses, and divinize oe 
aA . e of violence, which we find in the 
writes, as well as explaining his own us sd niloonn pelen 
Bachitar Natak.8 In a somewhat different way, ait 2 
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es in Indic texts such as 
in this light is therefore akin to those nae ag Kner Hache — 
d the Arthdsastra that implicitly ns 
anak or his authority, in this case by suggesting weapons only a, , 
ae another way, bait 22. may be understood as instrumental durin 
the righteousnessless condition of apadharma (lit. dharma in ey 
Anandpur provided the tenth Guru with a situation under which the idea] 
dharmic order, dharma as understood by the Khalsa specifically, simply Ceased 
to function as clearly observed by the violation of oaths held to be sacred, Hi, 
response therefore, as a king/Guru who monitors dharma, was to attempt to 
restore the dharmic order through the steel of his sword (and arrows), sym. 
bolized as the divine, playing on the classical theme of the avatar we find in 
Hindu mythology and its Sikh adaption within the Bachitar Natak. Within 
the Bachitar Natak it is Akal Purakh who commands the Guru to set the 
wheel of “dharma in motion.” Such also relates to our earlier discussion of 
the king and his rdj, the goal of which is to maintain dharam. After all, the 
tenth Guru's father, let us recall, died in order to protect brahinanical symbols _ 


and dharma, and such protection is one of the foremost duties of all kings in 
Indic literature, -: | if 


tions: in the epistle the Guru speaks of drawing weapons out in the battles 
past, the Zafar-namah is itself the present sword which aims to strike at 


and it is so in that it outlines and further 


past, the present, and the future,'% 
Lafar-nimah may also prefigure th 
the Guru's Epistle of Victory to pu 
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Uttered from the blessed mouth of the Tenth King 


ee OF REFERENCES such as those above to the Shah-naimah, the 
Bistan, and other components of the Persian canon, a part of the epistle’s 
classical literary style, the Zafar-namab is often surrounded by controversy: 
there are, as a consequence, Sikh scholars and scholars of Sikh history who 
find it quite unlikely that the Zafer-namah before us today was written by 
the tenth Guru and sent to the emperor. This is not an unreasonable assump- 
tion since, on the one hand, Guru Gobind Singh was the Guru and was thus 
beholden to no human being but to the One Lord alone in whom apparently 
the Guru has complete trust (a point the Zafar-namah often repeats) while, 
on the other, tradition implies, one may ask how the tenth Master could 
bring himself to petition the emperor who had not only evicted the tenth 
Guru from his patrimony but had also visited much tragedy upon the Guru's 
family.’ To this we may add the issue to which both Jaswant Singh Bhaur and 
Gurcharan Singh Sahinsara allude, namely that scholars have cast doubt on 
the Guru’s authorship because there is no history ofa warrior within Mughal 
India writing his own letter of victory.’ 

Scholars such as Gurbachan Singh Talib concur with these claims and add 
that the Guru could not have written the text because he was too well versed 
with Mughal literary and diplomatic conventions. How could he be other- 
wise when his literary court was staffed by poet-courtiers such as Bhai Nand 
Lal Goya and Kavi Alam, both of whose many years in the service of the ie 
as the mir-munshi or principal scribe of Prince Mu‘azzam/Bahadar 
al’s case, made them thoroughly cognizant of Mughal 
>4 Sikh tradition also adamantly claims that 
usly trained in the courtly arts as 


Timurids, 
Shah himself in Nand L 
etiquette and literary standards 3 
as a child the Guru himself was as rigoro 
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the princes of the royal Timurid line’ Would either pea naa " 
an erudite courtier like Nand Lal allow such an exits ry, : et Tathe 
than prose) petition to make its way to the ani agi ae Se ore 
rejected out of hand?* Traditional ‘arz dasht, Tali as, alain straightfo,. 
ward documents in “extremely courteous” and pial prose, often per, 
tioning the Mughal court to correct a local situation pone askew erty Fulfy 
some personal request such as the appeal of the bakbshi of the abiids Soldiers 
Inayat Khan, who petitioned Jahangir that he be transferred from Gujarat to 
Agra because of illness” These were certainly not admonishing letters, how. 
ever much deserved, which accused the Mughal ruler and his representatives 
in the harshest of terms, of breaking oaths upon the Qur'an, being ungodly, 
and straying from the principles of Islam (dir ast din, a rather awkward way 
of saying “he [the emperor] is far from faith”).° 

The counter to this claim, of course, is that educated Sikh courtiers and 
poets would have encouraged the Guru to petition the Mughal in a style 
unlike that we find in the standard ‘aré dasbr to thus ensure that the tenth 
Master’s requests caught the eye of some official and ultimately came under 
the emperor's gaze. After all, if his court did include ex-Mughal courtiers 
and poets it is likely that the Guru was aware that Aurangzeb’s literary tastes 
tended toward poetry (despite the tenacious claims of the emperor's later biog- 
raphers), especially poetry that included a strong moral emphasis, as the Zafar- 
namah most certainly does.’ Couching requests within a poetic framework 
was certainly not an uncommon practice within the Guru's court as the dobri 
addressed to Mata Jito and found on the opening folio of the Anandpuri Birth 
by the poet Mangal suggests, a request actually indicated by the term ardés.” 
Furthermore, the receipt of uncommon form letters, it appears, did have prec- 
edents during the Indo-Timurid period of Indian history (in the nineteenth 
century one still comes across the use of ghazals in an attempt to settle dis 
putes)." Epistolographers and clerks and writers and poets both within and 
outside of the Mughal court were often guaranteed an audience with the 
emperor or his courtiers through the latter's receipt of the former's innovative 
Prose or verse, stories about which virtually every famous Mughal poet could 
recite: “Everyone writing a letter” claims Muhammad Ghani, “endeavoured 
to produce as beautiful letters as he could [sic] so as to attract the notice of 
the addressee, ,..”" These included poets and litterateurs as revered as Akbar’ 
malikushshu'ard or poet laureate (made so in 1588) Abu’! Faiz ibn Mubarak 
Allami, known by the takhallus Faizi (AH 954-1004/1547—95 CE) the brother 
of Abu'l Fazl, many of whose ‘arg dasht “break away from the bondage of con- 
ventional phraseology and the rigid beginnings of the murafa at (citations 
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employing expressions of humility)....”8 ‘There is, moreover, the possibility 
that the tenth Guru's ard dasht that we find referenced in Mughal records was 
not the Zafar-namah but a different text. | 

If the Zafar-ndmah was intended as an ‘arg dasht, it is quite clear that it 
did not follow the standard petitioning format that G. S. Talib and other con- 
curring scholars had in mind. It appears that in the understandings of such 
scholars the ‘aré dashr is prepared to a very exacting standard, that of some 
strict formal prose petition. Certainly, numerous ‘arg dashts in this restricted 
fashion do exist—appropriating a virtual string of Persian salutations and 
extravagant descriptives that fell out of literary fashion by the late nineteenth 
century—and appeared so regularly that it is not uncommon to-find these 
styles mimicked and critiqued in the hymns of well-known Hindu saints." 
As a matter of fact, the most oft-repeated prayer within the Sikh tradition 
today, the Ardas that appears in the Sikh Rahit Marydda and whose history 
we can trace back to at least the eighteenth century, takes its very name from 
this style of official document (although the character of the Sikh Ardas is far 
less ornate)."* But it is also quite clear that during the Mughal period the term 
was applied much more liberally than Talib and others contend. According 
to Momin Mohiuddin, for example, “every letter whether private or official 
addressed to the Emperor is termed an ‘ard-ddght, even if it tends to be a con- 
gratulatory letter or of condolence.””” An example of just such a congratula- 
tory aré dasht in which the writer, ‘Abdullah Khan, simply rejoices at having 
first received and later fulfilled the dictates of a farmdn issued by the emperor 
Muhammad Shah early in the latter's reign (1719~48), appears in the early 
eighteenth-century Shah-ndmah Munawwar Kalam of Shiv Das Lakhnawi. 
In this same extraordinary Persian chronicle written by a Hindu, we also 
discover references to many ‘rz ddshts that simply make the recipient privy 
to local occurrences." It is perhaps based on the sheer number and variety 
of such “petitions” and the varied use of the term ‘arg dash that ‘Ali-Akbar 
Dehkhoda, in his indispensable Persian dictionary the Lughat-namah, notes 
in his definition of this term that 


Old deg pth elton 4 | ol 9 olSal 5 slituls cyltiny 9 ita Ss) 


"F Sambtatte Gund ols jes Cuota dy 


In Hindustan royals and nobles wrote the term [‘arz dasht] in the place 
of “His Most Exalted Majesty” and youngsters wrote it in the service 


of their elders.*° 
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descriptions of the a7z dasht. Andassuch thes 
passed b definitions allow us to easily obviate the many sticky questions tha SJ 
Ati poses as a strict petition. For although the ae does artic. 
ulate a grievance (the breaking of an oath) and a tacit hope that the empeto, 


io: s (i.e., tO meet wj 
will act accordingly upon reflection of the letter’s contents (i.e., et with 


the Guru), aspects which are very much a part of the formal petition—unde,. 


scoring the shared moral universe of the tenth Guru and the emperor and ay 
well a “transcendent moral order” which is in this case one governed by the 
divine—the tenth Guru nevertheless fails to clearly identify himself in the 
epistle, an equally elementary feature of petitions proper, which has aoa 
edly led to much of the controversy surrounding the Zafar-namah.* P ethaps 
Guru Gobind Singh took for granted that his vakil (presumably Bhai Daya 
Singh) as well as Aurangzeb’s gurzbardar would have made the author of the 
Zafar-néimah/‘aré dasht quite clear to the emperor, thus obviating the need 
for strict identification. As well, the lack ofa signature may have been a mani- 
festation of the tenth Guru's humility (a point to which we shall return at the 
end of this chapter). Throughout the Dasam Granth, we find such statements 
as tvai prasad (through Your grace) and sera jor (through Your strength), and 
although reminiscent of opening lines or terms within Persian letters such as = 
hit (He exists) or bismillah (In the name of God), such formulae neverthe- 
less underscore the Guru's dependence upon the Lord. With such in mind, it 
appears that there was no need to assert the Guru's own authority: all came 
from Akal Purakh, of course a consistent theme encountered within the tenth 
Guru's epistle.” 

One may be tempted to argue that the very title of the text would have 
reminded its intended royal Mughal audience of their own grand lineage as 
the term Zafar-ndmab is exactly the title of Amir Timut’s famous biography, 
completed well after his death in 142.4—25 CE by Sharafuddin ‘Ali of Yazd and 
reproduced within the darbars of various Timurid rulers throughout the east- 
ern Islamicate, including both the Uzbeks and the Mughals. “Mulld Yazdi, 
We ate told, “was held in high estimation for his inshé” in his own country 
we " India. Surprisingly, the title of the work is, as we shall see, not noted 
ni the as letter itself (although the earliest zasta‘liq copy I have seen 
ici ee “sr title), and despite the likelihood that this is the title that 
meeriies desea originally intended (for reasons one may infer from the 

, its absence within the text itself forces us to defer such 


ania in this direction. We shall further take up this theme of naming 
ater on. : 


Certainly a composition st 
y these rather generous 
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Talib’s conjecture as well as that of other scholars, despite their strict 
ms understanding of the ‘arz dasht, seems justified as, once again, there appears 
to be no extant very early eighteenth-century copy of the text and so no dis- 
tinguishing colophon, nor any further specific marks of identification. Must 
one therefore simply suspend judgment on the question of the Zafar-ndmah’s 
authorship? Perhaps not, as recent enquiries into the nature of authorship 
within Indian religious traditions and literature provide fertile soil into which 
to replant this hitherto-unsprouted seed. These make clear, after Elizabeth 
Einstein, that the concept of authorship that focuses upon an independent, 
distinct individual has its roots not in Indic discourse but rather in a pre- 
Enlightenment western context. 

Let us consider first of all the fact that Guru Gobind Singh did most cer- 
tainly send a letter to the emperor Aurangzeb, a letter that tradition claims 
is the Zafar-ndmah. The text as a private letter was thus not intended for 
even limited transmission, let alone wide circulation (this was no hukami- 
ndma). How in this case did contemporary Sikhs become privy to the let- 
ter's contents? And how, one may ask as a corollary to this question, was 
such content communicated through contemporary Sikh filters; how, in 
other words, did Sikhs (the vast majority of whom were illiterate in this 
period) interpret this written document in a predominantly oral culture?” 
~ (Oral for certain although with a definite recognition of writing, a “liter- 
acy-aware” culture of orality if you will as Christopher Bayly makes clear). 
The later historiography of the letter itself intimates only very little in this 
regard but does tacitly imply a type of corporate, textured authorship, 
which follows precedents we generally note in other genres of South Asian 
Islamicate literature and poetry:* the letter was passed from the Guru to 
his couriers (it is significant that this is also noted in the Mughal docu- 
ments reproduced above: the reference to the Guru's vaki/ for instance) in 
whose company it remained for some months as they made their way to 
Ahmadnagar. We will return to its narrative journey shortly, but for now 
suffice it to say that tradition also notes that the Guru's order was read out 
to the various sangats with which the couriers temporarily resided as they 
made their way southward.° That pious (and, more importantly, literate) 
members of these congregations made a point of transcribing the Guru's 
words is not an implausible suggestion given, as we shall see, the contem- 
porary importance ascribed to words and writings attributed to the Sikh 
Gurus (gur-bani for example) within cighteenth-century Sikh tradition 
and the sacrosanct status awarded to anything material associated with the 
Sikh Gurus. That they clearly understood it is another matter altogether, 
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although a quite nominal understanding of sagen para 
such Sikhs based on both the popularity of the : act vipat 10n 

, ‘ narily from the Persian poetic tra ition)* and on the 
(which evolved primary d in Persian. That manuscy; 
fact that most administration was ae ei = nee "pt 
copies of the Zafar-niimah exist mainly in Guem i scrip an : Certain 
baits appear “corrupted,” that is to say with the omiaton o . exafah 

cupt the meter) and the misuse of -ra@ amon 
(which would in turn corrup g 
other such stylistic errors,* adds weight to such conjecture assuming that 
che vast majority of Sikh congregants only possessed a superficial familiarity 
with Persian and Perso-Arabic script. Sikh sacred stories in regard to the 
journeys of the original Adi Granth manuscript, their questionable veracity 
notwithstanding, also suggest such trajectories.”* 

Such discrepancies in style, including both the existence of alternate baits 
as well as the addition of extra couplets in certain manuscripts (to which we 
shall return), may, ‘rather than demonstrate the “corruption” of perhaps an 
original text, point in the direction of the oral poetic nature of the Zafar. 
néimah, in which Sikh reciters, kathakars and gianis among others, may have 
taken a very limited liberty with the epistle, depending upon the context in 
which they were delivering it, perhaps “reflecting an oral tradition of formu- 
laic composition,’ in the words of Olga Davidson, without altering the text’ 
core meaning, the expression of outrage at a perceived wrong and the pursuit 
of justice and redress.® In the case of the Zafar-ndmah, unlike that regarding 
the apparent compilation of the Shah-ndmah to which Davidson refers, this 
would have been particularly limited, limited of course because it was very 
well known among eighteenth-century Sikhs that the Zafar-ndmah was a 
written letter sent by the Sikh Guru and as such its words, like bani, were 
meant to remain inviolable.** The regular oral transmission (rather than com- 
position) of the Zafar-namah however would, for example, explain the fact 
that Zafar-ndmah 80 merely paraphrases the specific couplet referenced from 
the story of Seyavash, omitting the term badi, “evil” in Ferdausi’s text?” and, as 
well, helps to enlighten us as to the repetition of such stock phrases as be-bin 
gardash-i bi-vafa-ye zaman “See the infidelity with which the world turns, 
common expression that may help oral poets recompose their stories.* The 
letter’s inclusion within a compendium like the Dasam Granth, the majority 
of whose works were likely intended for oral performance (although not com- 
posed orally) seems to bear this out in my opinion, It appears clearly from the 
manuscript evidence that within the eighteenth century, the written text of 


the Zafar-namah coexisted with an oral tradition of its recitation, 


ar a point we 
can easily infer from other eighteenth- 


century Sikh literature and traditions, 
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particularly certain compositions within the Dasam Granth, the janam- 
sakhis and the gur-bilds texts. 

As mentioned earlier, this Persian letter does not contain any explicit 
means by which to identify it as the work of the tenth Guru—it lacks, in 
other words, any form of signature line common to Persian poetry (takbal- 
dus) and Brajbhasha/classical Hindi texts (chhap, “seal”). As such it cannot 
be said to communicate authority in the same way as do certain poetic works 
within various Islamic, Hindu, and Sikh traditions.*° It does in a very qual- 
ified sense follow patterns we see in more Islamically inclined Islamicate lit- 
erature. As noted, the Za/ar-ndmah is a private letter and although rare for 
such documents to be transformed into sacred writ, such augmentation is not 
completely unheard of. One immediately thinks of the Pauline epistles, but 
much closer to the subcontinent are the collected letters of Sufi shaikhs, the 
maktibat and the so-called table-talks or malfiizat of Sufi pirs loosely struc- 
tured along the same lines as the Fzwda’'id al-fu'ad (Morals for the Heart), 
which records the conversations of the thirtéenth-century Chishti Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya’ by his disciple Amir Hasan Sijzi Dihlawi. . 

-_». Certainly the Zajar-ndmah is close in spirit to these on a number of levels. 
It is first of all a letter written for and sent to a high-ranking Mughal courtier 
(in this case the highest ranking courtier of the Mughal darbar), Precedents 
here would include Shaikh Muhammad Bagi-Billah’s correspondence with 
courtiers such as Mirza “Aziz Koka, the son of the unfortunate Shamsuddin 
Muhammad Arkah Khan and the emperor Akbar’s sadrussudar (the chief 
administrator of religious patronage) and the maktibat of his illustrious dis- 
ciple Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, about seventy letters from which (out of almost 
600) were sent to Mughal officials.** Sirhindi’s letters in particular and some 
of those of his Naqshbandi successors had moreover become early on for 
the Nagshbandi silsilah (lit., “chain”: lineage) a source of spiritual guidance 
that has continued to this day, a characteristic that the Zafar-nadmah most 
certainly demonstrated for Sikhs not long after the tenth Guru's death and 
that continues to do so today.** The difference between these two examples, 
of course, is that many Sufi authors like Ahmad Sirhindi were well aware of 
the importance of their letters in guiding the faithful; Sirhindi as a matter of 
fact asked disciples to make copies of certain letters to distribute and often 
referred his addressees to other missives in his large assortment, a collection 
which, later biographers of the Sufi shaikh note, he himself oversaw and 
helped organize in his lifetime. Clearly, Sirhindi’s letters were along with 
those of other Sufi shaikhs and poets destined for a wider readership, fueling 
both religious and political debates well into the early twentieth century.4* 
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ms to me highly unlikely that Guru Gobind Sing 


himself engaged in any such activity with regard seri oe SMP Etop 
His disciples, on the other hand, no doubt did, as ; : er of cigh. . 
teenth-century manuscript copies of the Zafa pO ce ne 

it is with this in mind that we turn to the malfigat. It appeats on the sup. 
face that the Zafar-ndmab differs a great deal from malfigat, Particularly jn 
regard to format, as the latter are the records of the pirs conversations kept by 
pious devotees, who make clear within the text of the malfiizat their intention 
to record the utterances of their master.*” The insinuations within the Sik, 
tradition noted above, that is that Sikhs along the letter’s route may have tran. 
scribed and perhaps in the process augmented and transformed the letter, ulti. 
mately into sacred writ, may suggest a connection. Certainly, contemporary 
and later understandings of the Guru's letter may have been similar to those of 
the malfizat. A clue in this regard is the fact that certain malfiizat were “can- 
onized” shortly after these oral discourses were recorded-and thus accorded a 
status much like that we might envision bestowed upon the Zafar-ndmah* 
As the malfiizat were attempts to “reproduce the whole experience of a saint’ 
company, according to Amina Steinfels, and thus to evoke the Sufi’s mystical 
presence for the pious listener,” this should elicit little surprise. That such an 
understanding is partially commensurate with the idea of Guru Granth and 
also accords with the purposes of both the janam-sakhi and gur-bilas literature 
is worth noting, a point upon which we have already elaborated.° 

For the majority of Sikhs today as well as those Sikhs of the eighteenth 
century, there was and remains no question as to the historical author of the 
text. As bani, the text of the Zafar-namah like that of other Sikh scriptures 
is not only edifying, but also prompts the presence of the Guru particularly 
in the public and private setting of the sangat or the darbar. Not only does 
this text function as the “embodiment” of devotion, in the words of Karen 
Prentiss, bur it is as well a very intimate manifestation of Sikh sovereignty 
and grandeur, collective and perhaps individual, through the person of Guru 
Gobind Singh and the memory of the Battle of Chamkaur that the Zafar 


namah prompts, shapes, and ultimately refines." In the words of the eminent 
Sikh theologian Bhai Gurdas Bhalla: 


Although possible, it see 


oe Mads ag Wadia fees fro ug fa Pees Ir 


When the story of the divine (bhagwat) embellished with adoration is 
written on paper (kritds) the very paper itself (patr) grants release from 
bondage [to the transmigratory cycle] 


* 
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some long-sought-after early eighteen “ean tn — if or when 
script that makes the 


Let us keep in mind th 
earliest examples of the ct rime a predates the writing of the 
question of the authorship of the Z oe literature, In one regard, the 
ATTEN Wr wena. ar-namah may be tentatively answered by 
ae g ie 9 authorship of these sources, particularly that of the rahit- 
namas, the writing of which was very much in thei y 
Gichicas th ise saiacniala eterticslsiel och ¢ interest of post-1708 Khalsa 
cere lected ee perhaps above all else the need for unity 
eighteenth centu th number of Khalsa panths during the turbulent 
ry as they attempted to secure the sovereignty all believed 
promised them by the tenth Guru and made rather explicit within the Za/ar- 
namah. In these manuals of conduct, there are clear and unequivocal associ- 
ations with pious, well-known, and esteemed Sikhs of Guru Gobind Singh's 
darbar such as Bhai Nand Lal Goya and Bhais Daya and Prahilad Singh, all 
of whom are believed to have repeated the words of the tenth Sikh Master in 
the respective rahit-ndmas attributed to them.” That such dutiful and devout 
Sikhs of the Guru’s darbar actually wrote these rahit-namas is unlikely as, in 
the case of the manuals attributed to Bhai Nand Lal, it seems difficult to com- 
prehend of a poet of the good Bhai Sahib’s caliber writing in the type of pedes- 
trian Punjabi which graces these texts.* Actual authorship notwithstanding, 
such clear associations to these revered men and to their Guru grant the later 
£ the actual rahit-namd authors a legitimacy that it appears 
was taken to heart by a number of very significant Sikh chiefs in the eigh- 
teenth century who, we must add, given the contingencies of the moment in 
many cases, opted to follow the advice of just such certain manuals of conduct 
(in other instances they did not, however). Such communities of Sikhs were 
also apparently cognizant of the courtly ideals and forms of ao hae put 
forth in the gur-bilas literature, a popular eighteenth-century is Aaah 
that also indirectly craces its origins to the tenth Gurus court. 


(silent) voices o 
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uru Gobind Singh did not iq... 
I would like to pen pee apa ae a far stronger case for ‘ 
tify himself in the “id If written by later eighteenth-century Khal,, 
authorship of it than ¢ ' phiorgine em d gur-bilds Shen 
Sikhs to support the sovereignty - deivalcaats Mitectests 
sticate, adocument of this nature that m ect claim 
a ime ae and authority would have been explicitly associated with 
‘v pie = within the very text of the letter through the inclusion by the 
alleged Sikh author/copyist of some kind of signature line. Such a bait ot mega 
would have in no way been out of place as a signature line fornied a conven. 
tional facet of both Persian ghazal and masnavi poetry, not to — of gur. 
bani and of many of the compositions of the Dasam Granth: That such an 
sceuned bait is absent suggests that the Zafar-namah was already in the early 
eighteenth century considered sacrosanct by any Khalsa Sikhs who may have 
copied the epistle and understood as equally so by any member of the Sikh court 
or its eighteenth-century service groups bound by the memory of the Gurus 
glorious darbar and the idea of perfectibility through loyal and loving service to 
their exceptionally erudite master courtier, the tenth Guru. The closest point to 
which later scribes were willing to go to specifically identify the epistle without 
“corrupting” it (in the way that the inclusion of hymns within the Adi Granth 
by figures other than the Gurus were later deemed to make the text “brackish”)” 
therefore was the addition of srt mukh vak patisahi dasvin within the colophon 
placed generally on the first folio of the Zafar-namah. 

Finally, it seems to make sense that Guru Gobind Singh would have peti- 
tioned the emperor to correct his local situation, the epistle’s emphasis on 
proper etiquette and morality notwithstanding. Let us remember that the 
Guru resided within a highly competitive arena, pahari Punjab, which prof- 
fered a number of independent claims to sovereignty. Despite birddari asso- 
ciations between Sikhs and pahari Rajputs, mythical and actual, none of the 
Rajput kingdoms that were confronted by Prince Mu‘azzam during his 1696 
expedition to the Punjab and with whom Aurangzeb later allied would be 
able to later offer the kind of Islamicate legitimacy and credentials (for lack of 
better words) that we witness the Guru tacitly advocating for himself and his 
a — an authenticity which delved back into the ancient 

’ ory which the Mughals whose family included members 
named after many of the famous personnel of the Shah-namah readily iden- 
tified. It is perhaps to foster such Islamicate credentials that Guru Gobind 
Singh's colt, unlike that of his neighboring Rajput rivals, patronized Persian 
literature. It is to these claims that the next chapter will eventually curn. 
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The Stkh Shah-N amah of Gury 


Gobind Singh 


Ly Sa Lok la 
ode teds esldoor tuts 


[Guru Gobind Singh is] the blessed buma [wielding/ 
granting] the loftiest authority. He is the brightly shining 


moon, of limitless excellence, 


ALL THESE SPECULATIONS regarding authorship notwithstanding, there 
is little doubt that eighteenth-century Sikhs knew that the Guru had sent 
some kind of letter or missive to the emperor rebuking the latter’s conduct 
as word of such a letter had spread throughout the oral narrative-scape of 
eighteenth-century Punjab and beyond very soon after the Guru's death in 
1708 CE and perhaps earlier.* Under the loving hand of contemporary and 
later Sikh authors and scribes, as we have made clear, the letter’s very journey 
to the emperor becomes a story unto itself, an arduous sevd undertaken by 
no less than Bhai Daya Singh, the foremost among the pavij pidre, or Five 
Beloved Ones first initiated into the Khalsa order on that fateful day in 1699.3 
He may well be the “representative” (vakil) to whom our Persian chroni- 
cler ‘Inayatullah Khan refers in the hasbulhukm discussed above. Although 
Sainapati has the tenth Guru encourage Daya Singh to take a number of 
Khalsa Sikhs along with him as travelling companions,* later accounts go so 
far as to include the four other members of the Panj Piare as Daya Singh's 
escorts despite the strong tradition that claims that at least three of these 
five (Bhais Himmat Singh, Muhkam Singh, and Sahib Singh) were killed 
in the Battle of Chamkaur, thus even further enhancing the letter’s prestige. 
Manuscript 596, titled Zafarname Bare (Pertaining to the Zafarndma) and 
held by Guru Nanak Dev University makes this rather explicit: 
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who reads this text with [a firm faith 


in] Sikhism. That Sikh will obtain liberation and cast off the cycle 
of existence. Daya Singh was a Sobhti Khatri, a resident of Lahore, 
Muhkam Singh Chhiba resided in Dwarka and the third [Sikh] 4 
respected [member of the Nai caste,] was Sahib Singh Nai [who] 
resided in Bedar. Dharam Singh was a Hathila Jat (or “an obstinate 
Jat”) of Hastinapur and the fifth [member of this party] was Himmat 
Singh, a member of the Jhivar caste of Sikhs (or “a Sikh watercarrier/ 
fisherman”) and inhabitant of Jagannath [Puri in Orissa]. These five 
Singhs took the letter and went to Aurangzeb. 


The Guru will bless any Sikh 


In the end, however, only Bhai Dharam Singh remains mentioned alongside 
Daya Singh.‘ That hearsay regarding the Guru's Zafar-namab circulated may 
thus be easily assumed. To this day, objects and stories associated with the 
Gurus, especially with Guru Gobind Singh, form a vibrant part of Sikh net- 
works worldwide.’ ! beak 

With these limitations in mind, therefore, let us take the internal evidence 
of the Zafar-ndmah on its own merit, As an account of the Sikh past, the 
Zafar-ndmah in many ways continues the narrative that seems to abruptly 
end in the thirteenth chapter of the Bachitar Natak* Although the Zafar 
namah is not in the typical Brajbhasha of the majority of the Dasam Granth’s 
compositions and eighteenth-century Sikh texts, its format is not alcogether 
dissimilar from the gur-bilas literature of this period, particularly the Bachitar 
Natak as both works are in the first person: it interweaves divine praises and 
Sikh teachings with narratives of the Guru's battles and wanderings, and affec- 
tionately crafted images of the tenth Guru, who is portrayed as the righteous 
foil to the (mostly) wicked Aurangzeb (see particularly baits 106-10), who, 
for the most part, is cast as the anti-Guru, an opposition or inversion that 
orients much of the action found within the text and helps structure its nat 
rative. To this end, the author employs images from the animal kingdom to 
frame both the Guru and Aurangzeb: the Guru is protected by the legendary 
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bumé (of tn more in a moment) while Aurangzeb is cast as the crow— 
i ee many negative connotations in the Adi Granth, as a bird that 
croaks wisdom but within which dwells gteed, pride, and im att ? the Guru 
is the lion (perhaps an indirect reference to the ttle Singh), the em eror the 
goat, the sheep, and the deer, which lack the gtandeur and Ae of the king 
of beasts.’° Discursively and metonymically, the Zafar-ndmah thus reverses 
the actual relationship between the emperor and the Guru. Here the Guru 
reigns supreme while the emperor has fallen from his position of authority. 

The image of the Guru that we discover here, moreover, although mani- 
festing Sikh understandings of the tenth Master and his relation to the Divine, 
is also quite Islamicate in nature, drawn principally from the Shah-ndmab. 
Note for example Zafar-ndmah 95, which calls to mind Esfandyar's assertions 
of his prowess to Rostam in Ferdausi’s masterpiece: : 


MemSab ou yg Maw cry gh aS cue icy ghasS aldauhS ie 


I, too, have fought against the hill chieftains (k#hiyan, “hill-men”) 
[who] venerate idols. As they are idol worshippers, so I am the 


idol-breaker. 
But most telling in this regard is bait 16, to which I made reference above: 
* yds 5 #15 45 Sls cos 9 53 ene al dol ee S 1, Lowe 


Anyone who comes under the shadow of the uma cannot be grasped 
by even the craftiest of crows. 


The next baits make clear the implicit idea here, that Guru Gobind Singh 
himself has been “touched” by the shade of the umd, the mythic Islamicate 
bird that does not just bless—as virtually every English and Punjabi trans- 
lation of the Zefar-ndmah suggests"—but more significantly grants sover- 
cignty to all those who come into contact with its shadow, a common trope 
in Persian poetry since the time of Ferdausi and which in India was particu- 
larly associated with the mythology surrounding Mahmud of Ghazni (under 
whose patronage the Shah-ndimab was written)—and a symbol we also find 
within both the Hikdyats* and the writings of the Guru's Persian poets." For 
this reason, fortified with the grace of the True Guru, the tenth Guru and 
many of his Sikhs escaped Anandpur and Chamkaur and for this reason as 
well, the text implies, the first course of action the Guru undertakes afterward 
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ill bei hal soldiers is to confront Aurangy,}, 
Je he is still being pursued by Mughal sc tha, 
ee caeneie himself, loudly echoing attitudes we infer from w; thin 


the final chapter of the Bachitar Natak: 


“or AG aS! | Bd fe HeaeT fers vie ag 
ge fru Beret | iS fed ABS Te Tet I 


The All Destroyer protects me, always; the One who pervades all pro. 
tects me as the sword (/oh). Through your mercy upon me, all fear is 
gone, I conduct myself with pride and have become the king (rdz) of 


all. 


The focus of this sovereignty here is of course the divine, and given Gury 
Gobind Singh's particularly poignant identification with the story of 
Seyavash, who is the symbol of innocence destroyed, simultaneously encom. 
passing both the Guru and his children (and may also metaphorically trebl, 
as the tenth Guru's father), which was noted in our discussion of baits 76-80, 
the Bachitar Natak passage above, in the context of the Zafar-ndmab, calls to 
mind the Iranian prince’s preference to be a much less worldly king than his 
father: 


Teste o NS g455 3 CHS Cpe 5 Cienebtdnt slLity ole lattes — 


The Lord who protects the world is my refuge; the earth is my throne 


and the revolving heavens my crown. 


These are sentiments with which Guru Gobind Singh and the later authors 
of the gur-bilds literature would most certainly agree, the latter forcefully 
ascribing such an outlook to the tenth Sikh Master. And as just such a rd, 
the tenth Guru chooses to convey his standing as well as his admonition and 
advice, his concerns and his request through a vehicle that regularly appears 
within the Shah-ndmab and often produces dramatic results, the versed 
letter." Baits 59-60 (among others) firmly buttress this equality as within 
these the tenth Guru offers the emperor “safe passage” should he visit the 
Guru, assuring a protection that, let us recall, Aurangzeb’s representatives pet 
fidiously denied the tenth Master and his Sikhs: 


Sgt aly ol Bie us yl jy SiS S515 dyed ys des es 4S 
Meatill yuo gS set agSdet coil seb asaly oa ese 
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If your Highness visits Kangar the 
be no danger whatsoever [to 
command. 
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n'we can both meet there; there will 
you] as the people of Berar are under my 


Although there is some controversy in regard ‘ 
inally mouthed by Aurangzeb o Bard to these two baits, whether orig- 


r the tenth Guru hi sees 
chat these are penned as the G uru himself, Tam of the opinion 


4 uru’s own words, If this were not the case, one 
could easily argue that the Lafar-namah would ultimately 


as a note of accusation with no suggestion of a resolution, which seems to 

me unlikely. That these are the Guru's words may be fathomed from Mughal 

documents dated April 1705 that note that Aurangzeb had dispatched Chin 

Qalich Khan to deal with “the accursed Berads,” a statement that clearly dem- 

onstrates the infidelity of the Berars toward the Mughal emperor.** That the 

Berars of Kangar cherished a fondness for Guru Gobind Singh is very much 

implied in the tenth Guru's own hukam-nami, dispatched to the Sikh sangats 
of that region, dated October 1706." These dzits may be understood as a tes- 
tament to the sovereignty of Guru Gobind Singh and thus, by extension, the 
independence of his Sikhs, a theme tacitly implied within the Adi Granth” 
and a matter regularly reiterated in eighteenth-century Sikh literarure (and 
also symbolically implied in the ammrit sanskar ritual) as these authors and 
the contemporary Panth of the eighteenth century attempted to grapple with 
the death of the Guru and the end of human Guruship in the context of the 


loss of Anandpur.” | | 

I suggest in this light that the umd couplet above may be understood as 
foreshadowing the controversial bait 61, which may be taken to relate Guru 
Gobind Singh's implicit rejection of an offer which Aurangzeb had apparently 
presented the Guru in order to have him and his forces evacuate Anandpur: 
induction and incorporation into the Mughal system of mansabdari. This is, 
of course, a strategy developed by Emperor Jallaluddin Akbar but of which 
Aurangzeb made abundant use throughout his long reign, especially after 
he had shifted his court to southern India in 1682 CE to deal with matters 
there. In my understanding of this bait, the tenth Guru is here reminding 
the emperor of the words that Aurangzeb had earlier written to the Master 
of Anandpur: 


have originated 


5 has coal meet ope Sy lola,  olpselyeaumtlis oust Ss 


Your title will be one thousand horse if you come to this area and meet 
me. 
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One the one hand, the Guru’s dismissal not only demonstrates resistan,. 
to Mughal power but may also be a rejection of the type of mansabdiy: 
court culture that so animated the cultural and political Sancenns Of rival 
local and transregional Rajput courts, which, as we have — jockeyed for 
power among themselves and others by broadcasting their alliance tg g, 
antipathy toward the Mughal emperor and his court through the Classical 
and vernacular literatures patronized by their courtiers, courtiers wh, 
most likely held the Mughal standard with its fondness for Brajbhash, 
riti and prasasti literature as the ideal.** On the other hand, this dismissa 
also once again makes the implicit claim of collective sovereignty for the 
Sikhs as the Guru (and by extension the Khalsa) refuses to take on what 
in the circumstances could only have been a subimperial title. This dais 
thus reinforces claims already presented within the eighth and thirteenth 
chapters of the Bachitar Natak. It may also add weight to the contention 
that the senad mentioned at the beginning of chapter 1 was issued by the 

tenth Guru, ) ar “4, : 

In this context, therefore, the Zafar-ndmah is also fulfilling a teleological 
purpose (alongside its tautological one) in explaining and enhancing the idea 
that the Guru and by extension his Sikhs assumed sovereignty from perhaps 
the mid-to-late seventeenth century under the auspices of the young Guru 
Gobind Singh, well before the evacuation of Anandpur and thus prior to the 
writing of the Zafar-ndmah: as Aurangzeb had violated his rights to sover- 
eignty through his oath-breaking (made all the more dramatic by reference 
to the Shah-ndmah) and the execution of both the renth Gurw’s father and 
sons, the Zafar-ndmah makes a point of ensuring that we know the Guru 
would never ever break such an oath sworn before the divine (metaphorically 


speaking): 


Mpa $3 uw sp pape gd 09% Cl Sd bd dares paatl 
IfI had taken [just such] an oath upon the Qur'an falsely I would not 


have incapacitated my dear soldiers, 


The end implied here, therefore, is not the characteristic one we often s¢¢ 
in most Indian hagiography, the perfection of the saint, but rather it is the 
perfection of empire in the person of Guru Gobind Singh, who achieves 
such empire through the perfection of self, a perfection recognized not only 
through his birth to the earlier Sikh Master but also both in his adherence t© 
divine oaths and his refusal to accept incorporation into the compromised 
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substance of the emperor Aurangzeb by 
ter’s equally compromised empire. 

In almost all cases in the epistle, ici . 
occu Siafahavdeclettherah, Sabine. ese eee 
ocihes bitters vs y reading of the text—that 
— — are noted. Within the dastan, these allusions are thus as 
veiled and indirect as the earlier-noted reference to the Prophet Muhammad. 
‘This is particularly so in regard to the emperor, whom Indo-Timurid Persian 
epistles r arely deign to suggest by name and title. Instead, following the 
extravagant standards set by Abu'l Fazl in his beloved chronicle, we are always 
resented with a wide variety of epithets and allusions to both living and 
dead Indo-Timurid shahanshahs in Mughal literature, the latter of whom 
are strictly and respectfully called by their posthumous titles.* Of course, the 
author of the Zafar-ndmah does likewise in what would commonly be under- 
stood as a play upon an emperor's name in Persian poetry (sham): 


consenting to a noble title in the lat- 


9 ya5 Cul gd 9 cash» 9 gil la 4S cratic ins 5S j ygl lng 


The shabanshah of all things on earth; the ornament of the throne 
(aurang-zeb) who [possesses] the wealth of the age, but is [neverthe- 
less] far from faith. | Scene 


Alleighteenth-century readers or listeners, Sikhs included, would have under- 
stood this to be an ambiguous reference to Aurangzeb.” 

Clear citations there are, however. Apart from that to Ferdausi in bait 80 
noted earlier, the only other figure mentioned by name is the Mughal soldier 
Nahar, who confronted the Guru on the battlefield of Chamkaur. The refer- 


ence appears in bait 29: 
SiS toes Sotes Sins sales pAlies ats oe 


When I saw that Nahar [Khan] came out to battle he was instantly 
struck by one of my arrows. 


The Nahar here mentioned is most likely Aurangzeb’s general, Nahar Khan, 


an Afghan soldier of Malerkotla. According to the Akbbar-i Darbar-i Mu'alla 


dated, interestingly enough, the rth of Muharram during the 46th se 
year of Aurangzeb (corresponding to June 1702), Nahar Khan was a gene 
with a mansab rank of 3000/1000, which may well have been raised by the 


time of the Battle of Chamkaur.” Other Mughal nobles and soldiers who find 
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space within the epistle remain unnamed, sometimes indicated by title alone, 
the powerful Afghan soldier mentioned in baits 31-33 who so wreaks havoc 
among Sikh forces until he himself is killed; the cowardly khwajah of } mm 
34-35; the emperor's “promise-breaking” commander of bait 45; the empe, 
or’s qazi of bait 56; and finally the hill chieftains of bait 95. More importantly 
we have the dishonest bakhshi and diwan of bait 14 right at the beginning of 
the dastdn.* This intriguing bait merits some further consideration. 

We have made passing reference to the contention that Aurangzeb was 
only indirectly involved in the siege of Anandpur and the subsequent Mughal 
violation of the Quranic oath to provide the Guru and his Sikhs safe Passage 
after evacuating the town. The basis for this, at least from the point of view of 
a number of scholars, is the fourteenth bait, which has the Guru state: 


Mou gS IS dad shpat 9 etre cons yi cylrrel loo bh 5a 


I have not the slightest of trusts in [your pledges] since everything the 
bakhshi and diwan said were lies. 


Once again, the author may here be exercising his poetic license as Melikian- 
Chirvani suggests in his take on the couplet.* The bakbshi and diwan were 
the most senior officers of the Mughal state, responsible for the financial 
and martial administrative departments within Mughal bureaucracy, and 
a reference to them was an allusion to the empire itself and to the emperor 
Aurangzeb himself who both appointed and controlled these men and their 
offices.” Later eighteenth-century Sikh writers such as Sainapati, as we 
shall note, easily picked up upon this point. Since the time of the emperor 
Akbar, the imperial bakhshi and diwan most certainly affixed their seals to 
many Mughal documents both financial and martial.?* “The nature of State 
business transacted in the office of the bakhsht al-mamdlik and his assistant 
bakbshis,’ claims Momin, “shows that the department had the control over 
the entire service of the Empire. Every order passed through his office, and 
most of the grants and appointments . . . were particularly concerned with 
that office.” Certain certificates required both bakhshi and diwdn to affix 
their seals,+° 
Could the emperor's own bakhshi and diwan have affixed their seals t© 
a copy of the famous Quranic oath (presented, as the text itself implies and 
some traditions hold, within a copy of the Qur'an) or personally spoken 0 
the Guru or his representatives at Anandpur? Although well beyond the 
prescribed duties of both the imperial bakhshi and diwan, such is of cours 


A 
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some scholars consider to be th i mace arpa 

carat €¢ the emperors response to the Futh-namab—and 
ee ru Bhar the emperor would maintain his pledge of free passage." 
The stronger likelihood though would be that the seals and signatures of the 
provincial rather than imperial bakhshi and diwan validated the oath. 

There is some circumstantial evidence to support this claim. First, it was 
to the provincial administrators that the pahari rajas would address their con- 
cerns regarding the Guru’ alleged activities at Anandpur. These complaints 
would have been directed to the governor (sibahdar) or deputy governor 
(nd ib stibahdar) himself or to his senior-most representatives, the provin- 
cial diwdn or bakbshi.* The man appointed diwan of the Punjab during 
Aurangzeb’s 48th regnal year (December 1703~December 1704 CE) was none 
other than the Mun‘im Khan earlier noted in the basbulbukm of ‘Inayatullah 
Khan.” It was during the following year (1705 CE or the 49th regnal year) 
that Mun‘im Khan was further promoted, appointed deputy-governor of the 
Punjab at that time, the title by which he is referred in the hasbulbukm.* _ 

Although the predominant duties of the bakbshi were to oversee the 
Lion’s Share of the subah’s military expenditure, there are certainly instances 
within the long history of Mughal bureaucracy when both the imperial and 
provincial diwdn assumed financial and military responsibilities. Perhaps 
the best known example of such a diwdn was Akbar's famous finance min- 
ister, Raja Todar Mal. Through the office of the provincial diwan, there- 
fore, documents dealing both with matters financial and martial passed for 
approval by the chief financial officer. When we consider the Guru's resources 
at Anandpur and the fact that Mun‘im Khan was especially sent an imperial 
order commanding him to treat the Guru well on his journey southward, 
the possibility of his direct involvement with the court of Anandpur seems 
strong. As the diwan of Punjab, Mun‘im Khan would certainly have known 
of the seizure of the Guru's goods,** a likelihood that may have Prompted 
the emperor to command that these be used to help cover the tenth Guru's 


traveling expenses to the imperial court. 
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The Zafar-ndmah also devotes baits to the kind of joint Praise of the Sikhs 
that we find in the earliest of the gur-bilds works, Gur Sobha and its SUCCESS re 
however, the term Khalsa, surprisingly, appears 


(very much unlike Gur Sobba 
nowhere in our Persian text). Alchough the many references to Guru Gobing 
Singh’s devotion to the Lord may also be taken by extension to apply to those 


warriors under his command, it is in the act of battle that the Sikhs me,;, 
particular attention. The account of the Battle of Chamkaur begins with , 


thetorical question: 


* ted cot 9 dedi pel) os 4S ot ge tS pul S te di 6 


88 


What could asmall number of starved men do when an army ten lakhs 
strong attacked without warning? 


The answer is, of course, a great deal as the next twenty or so baits make 
clear. When we see what these “famished forty” and their Guru could do 
under the Eternal Guru's guiding hand the result is a battlefield that runs 
red with the blood of the dead and wounded, the ground colored as the red 
tulip, the gol-e lalah, a simile often encountered within the Shah-ndmab." 
Here, then, we find another opposition: Aurangzeb’s near-infinite resources 
against those few of the Guru, a dichotomy that also helps situate the narta- 
tive and that we hear at length in the Zafar-ndmah’s closing baits (105-11). 
Let us be clear that the tenth Guru in no way desires to fight, but fight he 
and his Sikhs must when such action is forced upon them by the treachery 
of the combined Mughal and pahari forces (baits 18, 20-22). This will 
become the typical way in which Sikhs will understand themselves and their 
reactions to armed struggle and violence, playing into and enhancing ideas 
already present in such notions as miri-piri, believed to have been first artic- 
ulated by Guru Hargobind, as Bhai Gurdas implies. The final bait narrating 
the battle (dai 41) likewise ends with the same rhetorical question as bait 
19, bringing to a close that particular segment of the Zafar-naémah (although 
bait 44 briefly reintroduces the battle in the context of the theme of divine 
protection, which is implied throughout) and adding a particular texture 
and depth to this document to which both eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury Sikh and Mughal audiences would be particularly sensitive (the latter 
pethaps more so). This is a glorious testament to Sikh mettle in both battle 
and in devotion to the one Lord, and suggests that the Zafar-namah was 
purposefully crafted as a Sikh Shah-namab, the text (or at least the most 
endearing portions of it) that supplies the mythic, historical, and the moral 
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f mete 
tand 
As we have noted, allusions to the vane’ 


previously snared by Iblis or Sat » Iran's champion), who was 


an. In this, a scene Dick Davis notes in his 
masterful study of the Shab-namah which is suffused “with a sense of emo- 


tional outrage and triumph, Kavah articulates the horrors that Zahhak has 
inflicted upon the people of Iran generally and on himself specifically. Not 
only has Kavah lost all but one of his eighteen sons to the Arab shah’s evil 
appetites® (a reference which may have been intended to haunt the Guru's 
letter to the emperor as the tenth Master too had lost his sons, apparently 
to just such devouring inclinations on Aurangzeb’s part) $+ but Zahhak’s epi- 
sode also articulates perhaps the most important theme that runs throughout 


Ferdausi’s dense epic: how do wise champions and men of integrity (such as 
Faridun in the Zahhak installment) remain lo 


yal to a king who has lapsed into 
evil ways, who is corrupt and unjust? : % eat 
For Ferdausi, the answers to this question are many, and it is the con- 
sequences of these that he narrates throughout: Faridun with the help of 
Kavah leads an insurrection, imprisons Zahhak, and is himself crowned king; 
Sam supports Manuchehr’s ill-tempered son, Nozar, despite the petitions 
of Nozar’s own tyrannized warriors; Seyavash holds true to his oath to the 
Turanian ruler, abandons his beloved Iran and his foolish father/King Kavus 
for a breach of courtly etiquette, and becomes the protégé of Afrasiyab, who 
later has him killed; Esfandyar obeys his jealous father/king Goshtasp without 
question and is killed unwillingly by Rostam; Rostam is in turn forced against 
his better judgment to kill the prince of the kingdom he has sworn to defend, 
which ultimately leads to his own death at the hands of his stepbrother 
Shaghad and that of his family by Bahman, Esfandyar’s son; and so on and so 
forth. Certainly, the author of the Zafar-ndmab is indirectly asking this very 
question of the Mughal emperor, whose past (of which the Guru was most 
certainly awate) was a checkered one, and, like him, is well aware of the fact 
that just about every king within the Shab-ndmab—Shah Khusrau, the son of 
Seyavash, clearly stands out as the exception here as his integrity forces him to 
abandon the throne in fear of the hubris and corruption that absolute power 
engenders—is corrupt and/or corruptible (both in the case of Goshtasp, the 
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father of Esfandyar) and that their ultimate fate is sithes abdication or a te. 
mature death (or permanent occultation in Zahhak’s case). The Aurangzel, of 
the Zafar-ndmah is painted with similarly conflicted colors, although Unlike 
the enti of Ferdausi’s text the possibility of redemption is left available 
to him.* No doubr this is an image and an option that would have escaped the 
attention of neither the emperor nor his courtiers. 

In the end, such intertextual resonances to the Shab-ndmah make it cleay 
thar the author of the Zafar-ndmah is suggesting that not only Aurangz¢, 
himself but his entire empire is threatened by the emperor's lapse into eyjj 
ways, his injustice and his oath-breaking—which is of course not only g 
breach of courtly protocol and the annulment of manliness, but also disobedi. 
ence to God as far as the Shab-namab is concerned*“—in much the same way 
that similar lapses on the part of Iran's many kings, which we find described 
within the Shah-namab, threaten to destroy the entire nation of Iran. As 
Ardeshir advises his son Shapur, “The throne of kings is endangered by three 
things,” the principal one of which is the monarch committed to injustice,’ 
Such behavior diminishes the farr or “luminous God-given glory” that exists 
within all the great, powerful, and legitimate emperors within Ferdausi’s epic, 
the light that was also generally believed to shine within the Indo-Timurid 
Mughal emperors. And so the Guru tells Aurangzeb, 


Mabie cil gts 55 mod MBlpd 43 pay Sghijady pt guedded iad 


‘The generous Lord knows you and wants you not [to continue] to pos- 
sess this extraordinary bounty (daudat-i‘azim, ic., the empire). 


Ce 


We may also here recall the double allusion to Iraj and Seyavash in Zafar- 
namah 80. Ultimately in both of these cases of innocents killed, the guilty 
party is annihilated by the successors of these two stalwart champions, 
Manuchehr and Kai Khusrau respectively. : 

| The allusions to the Zahhak installment notwithstanding, it is clear that 
the Zafar-namab saves its most important intertextual reference for two 
of the four most poignant, interconnected episodes of Ferdausi’s epic: the 
murder of Iraj by his brothers Salm and ‘Tur and the tragic death of the inno- 
cent Seyavash killed by Afrasiyab through the machinations of the latter’ 
treacherous brother, Garsivaz, both of which we have already encountered. It 
is however possible that the Guru is also alluding to the other two episodes as 
well, namely the battle between Rostam and his son Sohrab (as Christopher 
Shackle has claimed), and that between Rostam and Esfandyar, as in ches¢ 
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“re twofold question of honor and resi — enc Ne 
hearing of their sons’ death, alluding cake wee és ~ has to do with fathers 
four sons)—and, " om these two, of supporting Sesdhifcectead am cs er 
being true to ones pledge and one’s self even at the risk of de he The 5 
ragonists within these episodes, in other words, were the i ‘ ; al 
the paimdan-shikan or “oath-breaker” noted in the Guru's bite hie " 
of these episodes stand out as brightly within the Zalarintinad in this a cant 
as Seyavash, whose chapter within the Shab-namah is the one to wicdrde 
Guru directly alludes in Sait 80, as we earlier saw. The regular passages on 
staying true to one’s oaths in this episode are mouthed both by Seyavash and 
Rostam (Iran's prince and champion respectively) in the hope of ensuring that 
Kai Kavus does not breach courtly etiquette and execute the hostages sent by 
Afrasiyab, all of whom Seyavash has sworn to protect. Rostam says to Kavus: 
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Those who regard the king highly will not look well upon the shah 
who breaks his oath. | 


While a number of lines afterward, Seyavash says to Bahram and Zangah after 
receiving Kavus's angry reply to Afrasiyab’s peaceful overtures: 


ales yd WaiSsaude Olin alos Se SolesgdisS ons 


This oath which ] have sworn before God is binding, if 1 turn from the 
righteous path calamities shall befall from every direction. 


The adherence to oaths is not the only theme we discover, however, for 


underlying all four of Ferdausi’s tales (if not the Shab-namah as a whole) is : 
keen critique of monarchy itself (quite a surprise to those of us . 
to the pre-Iranian Islamic Revolution interpretation of the re a 
although not a cry for its displacement, as monarchy was the ‘ y sty 
government with which both Ferdausi and the Guru were fam ie a 
skepticism of those very values often associated with stories of 7 ~ = 
ditional images of heroism.® This is a cynicism which the Gurus 4 


os cant th Guru's epistle is 
most undoubtedly shares: the truly heroic victor <7 ioe Se ae ee 


not the most powerful though morally compromise 
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less seemingly powerful men and women whose integrity is never bro, 

E:3 
into question, who both give and take oaths seriously and as such hay. | 
might of the divine as their sword and shield: 


7 $5 WS 5 geet | gl gles sljprosyes sels yg 


The Creator (kardgér) becomes the guardian of him/her [who serve, 
the Lord] should ten thousand plus ten men attack this one alone, 


It is this style of heroism, moreover, which Guru Nanak and his sucesso, 
most often laud within the hymns of the Adi Granth and in many cases ; 
is also such bravery that populates the many accounts of Sikhism’s pantheo, 
of selfless martyrs. So commanding is the image of the Shah-ndmah and g 
profound the stories of its respective tragedies that there are the rare alternative 
recensions of the Zafar-ndmah that include baits close to the end of the epistl 
further referencing Ferdausi’s epic text, couplets that we only discover today 
within the accepted version of the Hikdyats. The inclusion of these may further 
demonstrate the oral dimension of the tenth Guru's epistle.”° The relevant 
passage appears below, Hikdyat 8:41-45, commenting upon the transience of 
existence in language that for the most part (the few exceptions being quite 
transparent) is drawn clearly from the Iranian epic. Here Guru Gobind Singh 
speaks in a way that is quite reminiscent of the heroine Gordyah, the sister 
of Bahram Chubinah, who in a very famous passage criticizes her brother’ 
decision to rebel against the treacherous king, Hormozd, and seek the crown 
for himself. In this instance, she is one kah ay az garanamdyagan yadgar;' “who 
brings to mind the worthy [Iranian] heroes [of the past]:” 


glad pale ds tub gga dS gl ajccliiy tr Soe 
pos eye pufolut Las pale gyda rSolislas 
ghee tools le ylee bad al eg LenS gy pba rd 
dladyorijcrfoslateach<S olub peaks Jai S sil olbles 

Poles ySloliblaS gules cules ply y pgeatsltlas 
Look at the world’s fickle turn: no sign of che blood of [the noble] 
Seyavash (Sitddash here) remains. Where is Shah Kai Khusrau and 
where the [all-seeing] Cup of Jamshed? Where is Adam, [the first] 


ruler?” [Even the Prophet] Muhammad [came to an] end (kat). 
Where are Faridun, Bahman, and Esfandyar? Neither Darab not 
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[his son] (Darius) (remain), Such departed rulers are countless. 
Where are Alexander [the Great, Dara’ son] and Sher Shah [Suri]? 
Not a one of these great kings has “ited 


Continued to live. Where are Timur 
d Babur? To which p]. 
Hie ich place have the emperors Humayun and Akbar 
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Leqsssthnere eke Set tha Passage, which likely alludes to a scene drawn ae 


the denouement of the Rostam and Esfandyar story, the narrative to which 


earlier, as we have already speculated, the Guru indirectly referred/* seems 


completely out of place as the extremity of the respective pikdyat in which 
it is found (a story which is clearly reminiscent of the more tricky situations 
we find in the Pakhyan Charity, 


in this case of a princess killing her chil- 
dren to entertain a paramour),* but it does fit nicely at the end of the Zafar- 
namah proper as it completes a binary theme that permeates many episodes 
of the Shab-namah dealing with the prerequisites of kingship, whether most 
attention should be paid to one’s honar (talent)—Aurangzeb’s skills in this in- 
stance, which the author narrates for the most part in Zafar-nimah 89-94— 
or to one's gaubar (genealogy, an aspect of reputation), which is underscored 
here through the references to the Pishdadid, Kayanid, and Achaemenid 
dynasties of the Shah-ndmah through to the Timurids of recent memory, and 
further extended to the Indo-Timurid Mughal line from which Aurangzeb is 
himself descended.’ . : 

The fit is made all the more snug when we consider that there is a further 
allusion tucked into the first dait of the passage above that allows for an ambig- 
uous reading of Hikdyat 8:42-45, which disconnects the emperor Alamgir 
from his famous pedigree, namely the “sign of the blood of Seyavash.” On 
the one hand, the reference to Seyavash is perfectly clear, yet on the other, 
within the Shah-ndmah, the kbiin-i seydvash has a fructifying ability, which 
Afrasiyab himself recognizes when he cautions his minions to avoid dropping 
the prince’s blood on the ground lest the blood of this martyr seed opposition 
to him. Unfortunately for the Turanian shah, they fail to completely prevent 
this: 


7358 5 ptr i dad pil py Sapte ctsluu yd dS, SLs 5 


From that dusty ground which has absorbed the blood of Seyavash 
immediately sprang forth a tree. 


The tree here is the sign or nishdn” of Hikayat 8:41, namely the birch of 
Seyavash’s son, Khusrau, through whose very yeins flows the khiin-i seydvash. 
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It is undoubtedly Khusrau who is the wisest of the . sania monarchs 
noted throughout the epic, the shah who is subsequent y cate in the 
following bait (8:42). The fact that Khusrau alone is mentioned twice in 
succession should alert us to the author's overriding concern. Kai Khustay 
like his father before him, likewise battles his conscience in the attempt to 
follow the proper and most ethical course available to a ruler, remaining try, 
to himself, Seyavash rejects Iran when his father Kavus commands him to 
violate his oath to Afrasiyab, while Khusrau ultimately rejects to rule overall 
when he is (with the promptings of his conscience and the divinely sent ange| 
Sorush) confronted with the perils of absolute power. He too thus rejects Iran 
to ensure he remain uncorrupted—a course made all the more dramatic 
the protests of his famous minister and king in his own right Zal, the father 
of Rostam—and simply disappears on the top of the mountain, at the bot- 
tom of which apparently Zahhak is imprisoned. That Aurangzeb holds such 
power, the passage seems to imply, inevitably assumes the emperor's own 
corruptibility and ultimately that of his empire, based as it is on power and 
pelf, a persistent theme of the Zéfar-ndmah. The author of what is today 
Hikayat 8:41-45 makes quite clear that the ethical nature of rule embodied 
in Khusrau is visibly absent in the person of Aurangzeb, who fails to recog- 
nize his own corruption (and perhaps further future corruptibility) and that 
of his representatives, clearly disconnecting Aurangzeb and his empire from ‘ 
the deeds of the glorious Kayanid lineage narrated within Ferdausi’s epic. The 
author appears to go a step beyond even this, though, by severing the emperor 
from his more recent Indo-Timurid Mughal lineage, an understanding one 
achieves when reading the baits following through tham. The focus in this 
case seems not to be only upon the transience of existence but also on the 
nature of rule. Where has the apparent integrity that marked the reigns of 
Babur, Humayun, and Akbar gone (koja ast)? the poet seems to be asking 
(note that neither Jahangir nor Shah Jahan—as earlier antagonists of the Sikh 
Gurus—are included in this roster). Such virtue is altogether absent in the 
rule of Aurangzeb, a reign in which nota drop of the khitn-i seyavash remains. 
In many ways, the condemnation of worldly courts and power as opposed to 
that divine, dharmic rule of the tenth Guru that informs later gur-bilds liter- 
ature is very much reminiscent of the conflicted nature of rule with which 
Ferdausi deals in the Shah-namah’s Khusraw narrative | 
In such a light, it seems clear that th 
Bist» re oe : that i regular (and not so regular) 
‘1 : » the almost-transparent intertextuality bet 

Pee ; a ip oten and Ferdausi’s epic in other words, act as a lens 

8 ich the history of the tenth Guru's last years are refracted and 
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ultimately remembered, likening and equating the Guru's forced evacuation 
of Anandpur and his subsequent battles and the deaths of his innocent chil- 
dren and mother to the events of those familiar and poignant tragedies played 
_ by the great heroes and characters of the Iranian epic, and it is through 
this coalescence and its intertextual resonance that meaning is disclosed. This 
intertextual dimension of the Lafar-niimah, simply put, “reworks and repeats 
patterns found in other texts...which themselves draw from a ‘common 
pool’ of ideas, motifs, and values;”” materials of the heroic ages noted within 
both Islamicare and Indic traditions, within the Shah-namab as well as the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, which are mapped onto the “microheroic age” 
of the Mughal period.*° Bur it does not end here as the tenth Guru's rework- 
ing not only recasts the epic, but in the process appropriates the Shah-ndmah. 
_ And so we may in fact go so far as to modify our earlier claim. This was 
not merely a Sikh Shah-némah, but rather a new Shah-ndmah, not supplant- 
ing the original of course but rather refashioning the epic to suit the purposes 
of its author: that is, conceiving the Battle of Chamkaur and the traumatic 
evacuation of Anandpur of which the battle was a harrowing corollary as an 
actual recurrence, a repetition of the most powerful episodes narrated within 
the Shah-ndmah. The tenth Guru and his Sikhs are the principal shah in this 
Shab-namah. Let us recall that this letter was intended for a courtly Mughal 
audience (of one to be sure, the emperor, but an audience nevertheless). In so 
appropriating the Shab-ndmah, an important cultural text within the royal 
court and among Mughal nobles, the author is disturbing the tranquility of 
the relationship this courtly society claims with this work, and in the pro- 
cess disinvesting the Mughals and their supporters of the symbolic Islamicate 
capital endowed within this treasured book and reassigning it to the Guru 
and his Sikhs, alienating the Mughals from their memory of this text and thus 
creating a sense of discontinuity with their Islamicate past. It is the sword that 
is the Zafar-ndmah that rends the Mughal association with Ferdausi’s epic. 
‘The Zafar-ndmah may thus be also understood as the tenth Guru's victory 
over the Mughals in the battle over the cultural claim to the Shab-namah, 
perhaps prefiguring Sikh conflicts over similar cultural capital in the eigh- 
teenth century.” Indeed, the Guru and his Sikhs may be likened to Khusrau, 
as unlike the vast majority of the fifty rulers of whom we hear in Ferdausi’s 
epic they too collectively embody the righteousness of rule, a point of which 
we are regularly reminded in eighteenth-century Sikh literature. 
Guch a transferal of symbolic capital allows us to recognize the Zafar- 
némah's thematic continuity with other texts within the Dasam Granth, par- 
ticularly the Bachttar Najak and those supporting works included with the 
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tak Granth. In these interconnected texts, Guru Gobing 


larger Bachitar NG a‘: ; 
Singh is personally situated within an Indic lineage of gurus, kings, and a), 


tars as a new type of king and (if may) an anti-avatar avatar (per the Bachi,,, 


i enth Guru as an 
Natak’s condemnation of those who believe the t avatar 


Bachitar Natak 6:32), one who succeeds where all the previous others haye 
failed. Similarly, in the Zafar-namah (albeic in a much less explicit way) the 
tenth Guru is also positioned within a literary lineage but one which is pre. 
dominantly drawn from Islamicate sources, the most significant of which t 
the Shab-namab. Here too the tenth Guru achieves success and victory. 

But this act of appropriation also serves as a metaphor of appreciation, 
in Wendy Doniger’s terms," in the sense that the Islamicate Shah-namah is 
transfigured into the Sikh Zéfar-ndmab, perhaps underscoring the appeal 
of the Sikh tradition in suggesting that the tenth Guru and his Sikhs could 
effortlessly participate in the cosmopolitan world of the eastern Islamicate, 
To this we may add that the epistle may also have provided the tenth Gurua 
way of presenting the Sikh tradition to the Mughals, a Sikh tradition as envi- 
sioned by its present Guru. Such a strategy was no doubt necessary in order 
for the Mughals to recognize that the Sikh tradition had value. The Zafar- 
namab seems to thus supply a “counterhistory” or “counterepic” to those of 
Alamgir’s chroniclers* and most likely a “countermemory” to those accounts 
produced in the courts of the pahari rajas, one which simultaneously extends 
the history of the Guru and his Khalsa into the cherished Islamicate past of 
ancient Iran.** Appropriating the Persian imperial traditions within the Shab- 
namah would have provided the tenth Guru an effective way to further legit- 
imize Sikh rule in Anandpur and the Sikh claims on this patrimony against 
those of the pahari rajas and perhaps even against those of the Mughals them- 
selves, further underscoring the Guru's own sovereignty and equality with the 
emperor as well as the epistles markedly defiant, though respectful tone.® 

This poetic text which is at once political and sacred, manifesting 4 
“political poetic,’ gives rhetorical shape to the power and authority of the 
Guru and by extension that of the Sikhs, a power which does not por 
tray concrete reality, as it is clearly difficult to forget that the tenth Guru is 

| writing the Zafar-ndmah after he has been deprived of virtually everything 
material in his life, his family, his poetry (lost as he was attempting to cross the 
, Sirsa River according to tradition), and his ancestral dominion, Anandput, 
the patrimony over which he reigned;*” but it does reveal a supremacy that 
does discursively, poetically, morally, and aesthetically supplant that of the 
Mughals. Such power is no doubt enhanced when we recall che claim that the 
Zafar-ndmah may have tautologically actuated the very victory in its title (or 
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om . — octigy ven as such only after it had generated its victory). There 
is thus an means symmetry here between the Adi Granth in its capacity 
as the Guru Gran Sahib and the Zafar-nimah, a balance to which we have 
already alluded: while the former stands for the living Gurus and their ide- 
ology, Which as Gurmar, the Zafar-nimah is the poetic shape of the tenth 
Sikh Gurus sovereignty and by extension that of Sikh sovereignty, asserting it 
through a political Persian poetic aesthetic commonly understood within the 
Mughal court: the assertion of dominion in a moral and aesthetic territory 
with a very sharp sword indeed (i.e., the Zafar-ndmab itself), in the context 
of the loss of swords and power over actual territory. This affirmation of 
power may perhaps account for the fact that so many eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Zafar-némah manuscripts exist. Certainly such texts would 
have been revered not only for the belief that these were originally penned 
by Guru Gobind Singh but also because these may have helped foster and 
perpetuate the idea among Sikh chieftains, their vassals, and other Sikhs of 
the later eighteenth century that the disciples of the Guru were sovereign, 
an idea which one finds repeated not only within the gur-bilas literature, but 
also within eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Persian chronicles as well as 
the earliest European accounts of the Sikhs,” my earlier comments about the 
apparent place of the Zafar-ndmah within eighteenth-century Sikh history 
notwithstanding. 

Clearly, the intertextual appropriations of the Shab-namah which we rec- 
ognize in the Guru's letter would have resounded among a Mughal nobility 
who were from an early age taught to view Ferdausi’s epic as one of the 
principal texts of the Persian canon, containing powerful chemes and repre- 
sentations of courtliness and manliness, of etiquette and honor, of heroism 
and weakness, These were stories, it bears noting, that were not only read but 
most likely heard and performed by storytellers and minstrels at the Mughal 
darbar, stories that were understood as predominantly historical, as vignettes 
ofa shared past, let us add:*° since at least the time of Akbar, storytellers and 
storytelling accompanied by minstrels was a common practice at the Mughal 
court’ Through these intertextual resonances, the author of the Zafar 
ndmah enabled just such an audience, a predominantly Persianized Islamicate 
audience, let us recall, whose collective and cultural memory and whose iden- 
tities and understandings of personhood were shaped and molded in part by 
reference to Ferdausi’s seminal text, to experience the Guru's plight as well 
as Aurangzeb’s deceit in a particularly powerful, dramatic, and perhaps vis- 
ceral way. Certainly, as we have seen, Mughal emperors themselves as well 
as Mughal chroniclers, Abu'l Fazl in particular, often compared the deeds of 
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past Timurid and Indo-Timurid emperors to those performed by the be| hi 
characters of the Shab-namah, which may well have inspired the tenth Ci, 
to write his epistle in just such a Shah-ndmab-esque style,* comparison, tha 
as we have noted one discovers well beyond the Mughal sphere of influence 
Unfortunately, we cannot actually tell how this epistle was received by the 
emperor Aurangzeb or his Mughal courtiers (if at all) since no evidence a 
this effect is extant despite the later claims of Sikh tradition, but the author; 
intent does seem apparent. 

It seems likely, moreover, that Persian-knowing Sikhs would have also hag 
a similar experience. That at least some Sikhs did remember and ultimately 
memorialize the Sikh past generally and perhaps the evacuation of Anandpur 
and the Battle of Chamkaur specifically in this way, as a repetition or refash. 
ioning of certain events narrated within the Shab-ndmah, is brought forth 
by a suggestion we discover within another of the compositions attributed to 
Guru Gobind Singh’s foremost poet and disciple, Bhai Nand Lal Goya? In 
the Joti Bigds, a Persian work with a Brajbhasha title ([The] Light [of God] 
Effulgent) that probably predates the evacuation of Anandpur, Nand Lal 
speaks of the many mythical Iranian heroes (in an incarnational sense, no less) 
who are ready to selflessly serve Guru Gobind Singh, echoing sentiments we 
also hear within both many of the hymns of the Adi Granth and the later gur- 
bilas literature. Here we see clearly the reassigning of the symbolic Islamicate 
capital of which we spoke earlier: 


ho ttt pi dy pS DNS g teetoe 9b paged lls 
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There are thousands of [ancient Iranian kings like] Kayumars and 
Jamshed and [thousands] like Zal (Rostam’s father, the king of Sistan 
or Zavolestan),” [all] standing at the ready in his [ie., the Guru’) 
service. There are thousands like Rostam and thousands like Sam 
(Rostam’s grandfather); there are [equally] thousands of Esfandiyars 
[who] are his servants.” 


The Zafar-ndmah may thus be understood as a text thar, like the gur-bilds 
works which reference it, portrays an indigenous Sikh understanding of the 
past in much the same way as the charitrs I spoke about in an earlier study.” 
While the Brajbhasha charitrs draw upon Sanskrit Puranic and epic texts in 
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cheir pursuit 6 a — are Perhaps the most Puranic of the gur-bilis 

rexts, Kesar Singh Chh ibbar's Batsivali-nama), in the case of the Zafar- 

—— shale of the pas ed tees story that underlies and informs its 

concrete rete ast is the Shah-namah.°° Simply 

to the Shab-ndmal make the events of Chamkaur sa ee 
powerful by making these immediately resonate with the values and ideals of 
the Mughals themselves. 

_ Such:an awareness of the past against a grand narrative as mentioned 
above allows us to couple the Zafar-ndmah with another work that likewise 
narrates Sikh interpretations of the past, though clearly not drawn from 
Ferdausi's extraordinary text but rather from Indic courtly literature as well 
as older Indic sources, particularly the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and the 
Puranas. It seems clear that despite the fact that they are composed in 
different languages, the Bachitar Natak and the Zajar-namah are closely 
related. as | Fo . 

The Bachitar Natak as it stands today ends at its fourteenth chapter, 
which forms a closing invocation to the divine thus paralleling the chapters 
we find at the beginning of the Wonderful Drama. The thirteenth is a cru- 
cial one in my opinion as it forms the end of the apni kathd or My Story nar- 
rative, which begins in chapter six. What makes the strongest claim for the 
Guru's authorship of this text is the fact that the narrative ends just here, in 
1696 right after Prince Mu‘azzam (later Bahadar Shah) makes his way into the 
Punjab. Chapter thirteen does provide a valid end to this narrative, whether 
originally intended or not, as we here see the Indo-Timurid recognition of 
the Guru’s authority. This suitable ending notwithstanding it would have 
most certainly been in the interest of the Guru's Sikhs to continue the narra- 
tive beyond 1696, a simple fact that goes some way to demonstrating that the 
true author of the text is Guru Gobind Singh himself. After all, eighteenth- 
century Sikh literature lovingly fills in the numerous gaps in the Guru's life we 
find in the Bachitar Natak narrative, his childhood as well as his post-1696 
life.°* Another factor within the Bachitar Natak that also supports the claim 
that the tenth Guru is the author is the caution to those disciples who would 
suggest that the tenth Guru is an avatar of the divine or the divine itself. The 
pits of hell, the narrative suggests, are the fate that awaits such people. In 
the light of the later gur-bilds stress on the tenth Gurus avatar-esque qual- 
ities (which as Purnima Dhavan makes clear demonstrates the rather flexible 
nature of Khalsa identity as envisioned by the eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century authors of the gur-bilds and rahit-ndma literature, necessary in order 
to ensure that the Khalsa appealed to as wide a base of people as possible in 
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run counter to subsequent hopes and 
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this rather uncertain period), 
apparent authorship since it tends to 


expectations. 
As we noted above, implicit within the Zafar-namah is the claim of y, 
by extension that of the Sikhs. The Lich. 
" 


Guru's sovereignty and thus 
Natak ends with the Guru's recognition by the state while the Zafar-namay 
portrays the Guru's attempt to engage the state diplomatically as an equal 


Certainly, the number of diplomatic treatises that had been written by hi, 
court poets suggests that Guru Gobind Singh was more than familiar with 
the arts of diplomacy.” This familiarity extends to Mughal-period literary 
arts as well, particularly other genres of courtly literature. Both the Bedig 
Natak and the Zafar-ndmah were composed during a time that saw a pa 
of similarly constructed historical narratives emerge, in Brajbhasha na 
ee cs among Rajput bards who attempted to underscore their 
‘ 0 legitimacy and high ranking through pedigree and talent, 
Attention was given to such detail in the light of the increasing resol 
noble descent as Rajput groups competed among one another in har 
the Mughal court,’°* exacerbated perhaps by the Mughal attention t es 
genealogy of administrative families. Certainly, we see all this em h sted 
within the Bachitar Natak as well, whose early chapters narrate he ia | 
of Lav and Kush, sons of the idealized Hindu. king Rama, fi h i 
Bedis (“reciters of the Veda” and the zat into whieh Guru Suradh ee 
were descended, a descent that is then traced through the ni aan = : 
oa cone se to the Sodhis and Guru pondtiatr 
¢ Bachitar Natak does, however, clearly differ Sn the Raj il 
noted above as within the Guru's text there is no atte a 
onstrate Sikh loyalty to the Mughal e al seinen . we 
a recognition of Timurid lc Sia oe i fer: 
katha narrative into the early eighteenth conten . Sant wns em 
sovereignty implied within the Bachitar Natak thi oh pe is 
hutalicselanne€lbheadtie Anneteas Beate 7a . This is no doubt something 
pic tl Gis Selinaatncah evaliecl, enka ; Divan . advocated the sacred 
Granth, a text that may have been coke ache ae - ru 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centitries me pcacenagney diet 
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He ya Jag Gea) fast aAs dt Agile 
sud fue di uaroe disgs fan 3 foes of 
| faust fsah wa 3 stsge 

ap Aten pei 

afe uta | : 


The Guru was delightedby Even weaponless you 
their reply and said, “Even defeat [your] enemies. You 
your tongue holds the will fear no one nor worry 
sword. At whichever place «about anything. 
yourwordisuttered,itwill: 

have as immediate an effect 

as a weapon.” 


LET US FOR the moment turn toward Anandpur, As we have made clear 
throughout these chapters, the writing of the Zafar-ndmah was a consequence 
of the tragic, forced evacuation of the Sikhs and their Guru from Anandpur 
in 1704 or 1705 and all that had followed immediately afterward, respec- 
tively the Battle of Chamkaur and the deaths of the Guru's mother and four 
beloved sons, the char sahibzdde, among other events.’ Anandpur, let us recall, 
was the town in which the tenth Guru most often resided (1672—85 and 
1689~1704/s), the town in which his wife, Mata Jito, exercised a particular 
interest in the domestic welfare of the town’s inhabitants and, it appears, 
acted as patron to its artists and poets in some cases,* and the town around 
which he had built his five fortresses. As such, it was into Anandpur that the 
tenth Guru, his darbar, and his Sikhs had invested their most potent social, 
cultural, and symbolic capital’ and in which the disciples of the Guru both 
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roximate to and distant from the town had projected thet ‘ cued Assets; 
Pp - only was Anandpur the town builr upon the foundations established by 
a Tegh Bahadar, the town around which Guru rem sw symbolj. 
cally incorporated sites previously considered sacred wert : is patronage of 
these, the place where the Guru had written a number of his nia composi. 
tions,’ and the town in which the tenth Master had selected the Panj Piare and 
founded the Khalsa, the martial order so lovingly lauded maa the later works of 
the gur-bilas authors especially Sainapati’s Gur Sobha {allowing the town to 
ultimately acquire the sobriquet Khalse di vasi—dwelling of the Khalsa), bur 
it was at Anandpur chat three of his sons were born, Zorawer Singh, Jujhar 
Singh, and Fateh Singh, and at Anandpur that, at least according to trad. 
tion, Guru Tegh Bahadar was met by the delegation of Kashmiri brahmans, . 
meeting which ultimately decreed the ninth Master's tragic fate? It is finally 
the strengthening of the refuge that is Anandpur that the tenth Guru men- 
tions in the Bachitar Natak.® With such in mind it is no wonder that Guru 
Gobind Singh spent the last two years of his life dealing with both Aurangzeb 
and Bahadar Shah in his attempt to retrieve what he undoubtedly felt was his 
ancestral inheritance, his “home,” tied to a set of very significant Sikh mem- 
ories both joyful and tragic. _ : ) 

For at least the last two centuries, therefore, Anandpur and the fort of 
Kesgarh have been yadgdr, a term which literally means “invested with memory” 
though it is generally understood as “a memorial”; or perhaps better yet, these 
sites have both been yddgah or “memory-place(s)” a word that improves upon 
the term yddgdr as the suffix -gab invokes both space and time, thereby suggest- 
ing the porous, fluid, and thus contested nature of such spots, sites at which 
both memory and history intersect. I have chosen the yadgah construction 
as this is the closest Punjabi equivalent I can think of to Pierre Nora’s /iewx de 
mémoire, “memory sites/realms.”® This particular yddgah, like its French liewx de 
mémoire counterparts, constantly served and continues to serve as a storehouse 
of community identiry; as Nora defines it, . 


a lieu de mémoire is any significant entity, whether material or non- 
material in nature which by dint of human will or the work of time 


has become a symbolic element of the memorial heritage of any 
community,..!° 


Anandpur's existence as a yddgah is clearly emphasized within both the 
Sikh Ardas (indirectly here as one of the five takhts) as well as the khande 
da amrit ceremony (also known as khande ki pabul or ammrit-sanskir) of 


“A 
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Khalsa initiation. After the initiate has been spr; , 
double-edged sword within the ssthtpastartes aye et = water of the 
told by one from among the Five Beloved Ones dx. xample, he or she is 


Fo MIN SH ST MPI = 3 eet wdeuy me 2 ps 


[From this point forward] your birth place is Kesgath [the principal 
fort in Anandpur] and your place of residence is Anandpur 


and that 


fachs went ge ge ope ghee — 


You have become a pure Khalsa and must cast aside any regard for your 
_ previous caste, birth, country, and religion. 


This ceremony then ritually re-members the Sikh to Anandpur, uniting the 
new Khalsa and Anandpur, and in the process recreates the primal moment 
of initiation in 1699 and the happy memory of that event and, somewhat dis- 
tantly, of those less happy events that were a consequence of its fall, collapsing 
temporal distance and recreating the fluid memory of it in an intimate way. 
But distance is also spatially distorted, so much so that every locale in which 
the Khalsa initiation ceremony takes place becomes an Anandpur, a symbolic 
Anandpur replacing the actual Anandpur that the Sikhs had lost during that 
fateful December. The Khalsa is thus united to the site, to the tenth Guru, 
and to the Panj Piare in both time and space and granted their sight or darsan 
through memory. And one may add that this union doubtlessly continues 
symbolically through the very body of the Khalsa Sikh, the “total body”? that 
reaches its ritual and physical/sartorial zenith through the khande ki pabul 
ceremony, which makes mandatory the observance of the Five Ks and the 
injunction to not smoke: purity within, sanctity without. Such memories as 
those associated with the “myth of the Khalsa,” which includes the primal site 
of Anandpur, “continue.” as Giorgio Shani has recently made clear, “to reso 
hate with Kes-dhari Sikhs everywhere because they are embodied in the Five 
Ks’... The body thus functions as memory, reminding the Sikh that he... ‘was 
born in Kesgarh and lives in Anandpur’” [emphases in the original]. 

The longing to return to Anandpur after its loss, to perhaps a oe and 5 
(now-imagined) place that was more simple and free, stable and heroic, an 
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was doubtlessly keenly fele (and still is by diaspora Sikhs 


and may be judged from the highly optimistic prophecy wefind repeated rep. 
ularly throughout the penultimate chapter of Sainapatis Sri Gur Sobhé, a tey, 
completed very soon after the death of the tenth Sikh Master: 


as sa sa SH sty ad ag de Ufa arefad Ip 


164. 


spiritually pristine, 


jj Good fortune will befall [us] as you say to him, “We shall once again 
establish Anandgarh fort.” 


Such prophecies of future Khalsa rule are regularly repeated throughout both 
the rabit-ndma and gur-bilds literature and may well have been prompted by 
the message of Sikh sovereign rule, which resonates throughout the Zafar. 
namah, making credible the belief that the sword of rule was passed on to 
the Sikhs by the tenth Guru, a common couplet cast onto Sikh coins from 
the time of Banda Bahadar onward." As such, the memory of the sacred 
landscape of Anandpur is evoked and invested with a strong emotional and 
symbolic appeal, allowing successive generations of Sikhs, particularly Khalsa 
Sikhs, to “mediate their cultural myths by inculcating them with their desires 
[through this yddgah]” in Lawrence Kritzman’s words, reading the past 
through the-cultural and historical context of an individual's and/or com- 
munity’s present." Such claims prompted Sikh writers such as the Udasi Sikh 
Sukkha Singh to relocate to Anandpur as he made his pilgrimage to spots 
associated with the tenth Master." There is thus little doubt that a strong 
Khalsa Sikh presence has been inscribed and is regularly reinscribed onto the 
very space that is Anandpur.” The city itself, like the first ritual of kbande da 
amrit, which it hosted—at least according to Sainapati’s Sri Gur Sobha@°—is 
a nostalgic reminder of Sikh rule by the tenth Guru and his Khalsa for how- 
ever brief that initial rule was, and so a means of resistance'to the authority of 
the Mughal Empire specifically and all non-Sikh empires generally, a point 
we clearly perceive within the later gur-bilds literature and sometimes distin- 
guish in the statements of the most famous (or infamous) twentieth-century 
Sikh resistor, Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale.* It is no surprise that in the eatly 
19708, Sikh politicians decided not to gather at Amritsar, where one dis- 
covers the first Sikh manifestation of political authority, the Akal Takht, but 
rather to gather here at the so-named town of bliss and title their demands 
the Anandpur Sahib Resolution in an attempt among many others to resist 
the Indian Nation State's branding of Sikhs as Hindus, something we read 
within Article 25 of the Indian Constitution. As such, it is easy to assume 


a 
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that as a form of resi j 
ine INCRE baer itself a yadgah/lieu de mémoire, 
ritual: it both fic Aurangzeb’ i 
: cbs sovereignty ic j i 
a rebuke and as an indirect request for mrs diesel ide Ps 
scoring the equality and the sovereignty of the Guru and his Sikhs both rh 
torically and aesthetically, both directly and indirectly, se 
Although the khande ki pabul initiation ceremony today is very much 
located in the time of the Singh Sabha and Chief Khalsa Diwan, the appeal of 
Anandpur to Sikhs appears to stretch back to the very time of the last Guru 
and pecheps before, We may well assume that by the 1690s, the grandeur 
and importance of the town among Sikhs had achieved an almost-mythic 
proportion seconded only by its economic significance to the region.* This 
sheer reverence we read in the resounding praises of Anandpur found within 
the court poetry of the tenth Guru's many darbari kavis or court poets. Hans 
Ram Bajpei, for instance, provides an anandpiir-varnana or description of 
Anandpur in his Karna Parab (a Brajbhasha interpretation of the chapter of 
the Mahabharata dealing with Karna, the first son of Mother Kunti): 


ag 83S WT Wa wm aos mde | Bia an deus 
J wTse Ff ae bs tie : 


This is the place where ( jabdn) the four varnas [come] from the four 
[directions]; it is the ashram that delights. To it has been applied the 
name Anandpur, the root of bliss. . 


A similar mahatmya may be heard in the work of Pandit Devi Das in his 
Singh Gait ki Katha (The Story of the Lion/Singh and the Cow/Poorman/ 
Village), likewise written in the Guru's Anandpuri darbar: “i 


—pdoufa fe SH rere & Sear Bre ae AM at 
3m iF e 


having obtained a home within Anandpur transmigration will cease to 
exist and the fear of death will be destroyed. 


Alchough it was very much in the interest of those poets who were patronized 
by the tenth Guru to describe the town’s grandeur, the descriptions here tend 
to focus on the spiritually liberating qualities of the Guru's patrimony. In the 
courtly setting in which these texts were composed, such glorious descriptions 
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redound both to the Guru's honor as well as to that of his Sikhs. Early Khals, 
rabit-ndmas also allocate a particular reverence to Anandpur and Kesgath a 
the birthplace of the Khalsa, perhaps best noted in the rebit-nama attribuned d 


to Daya Singh, our erstwhile courier: 


bys wanes Re rary Hh 8 ea Feo i 
wus ast 


Without one darsan of either Anandpur or [the fortress] of Kesgarh 
you cannot obtain [knowledge of] Sikhi. | 


Its significance in the Sikh collective imagination and in its ability to help 
define what it actually means to be a Sikh, specifically a Khalsa Sikh, ap 
any given time, both for contemporary and later Sikhs, simply cannot be 
underestimated. 

It is for this reason that the forced evacuation of what. was most likely 
understood to be the center of the Sikh Panth, Anandpur, and the apparently 
complete destruction of its five forts,” had what I see in retrospect as a trau- 
matic effect on the Sikhs and the construction of Sikh history post-1704/s.” 
I would posit that it is through the trauma of the loss Anandpur that Sikh 
memories of this event, from among almost all past Sikh-Mughal interaction 
(with just a few significant exceptions), had been partially stabilized and toa 
large extent fixed. 

Such an idea loudly resonates with thoes put. siltoeorotd in the sash loeb 
work of Jan and Alieda Assman. According to Assman, memory survives as 
trauma and that memory in turn is also stabilized through trauma.” His studies 
focus in this regard primarily on monotheism and its corollary iconoclasm and 
the trauma experienced by Jews in the production of these. Although by no 
means a perfect fit (I am somewhat at odds to find any repression in the sev- 
enteenth- and eighteenth-century history of the Sikhs and, as we have seen, 
Anandpur is also tied to joyous Sikh memories), certain elements of this idea 
suggest some congruence in the production of Sikh history after 1705. Irappeats 
that is was through the trauma of Anandpur that collective Sikh memories 0 
fierce Mughal persecution were roughly stabilized, and through this cracked 
lens that the Zefar-ndmah is often read and future encounters between Sikhs 
the Khalsa, and the Mughals cast." Clearly, the Mughals had been the target 0 
the Sikh court’s indignation well before the loss of Anandpur in 1704 of ‘0554 
the vilification of Mughals in Sikh courtly texts such as the Var Sri Bhagautift 
kiand especially Pakhydn Charitr 404 (which was likely completed someti™® 
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around 1696 CE) makes clear* But as there also ex; 
— more sympathetic view of north India’s tulers hein 
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courtly sources that takea 
= = significant of which is 
the Pakhyan Charitr. + we may say with lide here various charitrs within 
so i ; 
yet become constant, , . a = a 
When we turn to eighteenth- and early ni | 

; Y nineteenth-century Sikh litera- 
Se — is there; the impression one receives in these 
works is that within the Punjabi environment, for the most part, a Muslim 
threat “i the Sikhs me behind every corner. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, for 
example, Most certainly incorporates this overtly hostile atti uslim 
in his blanket assessment of Islam: dbaisd ioscan 


SS ast Faat Se vay Ti use sf sige a5 | 
$ wis Q oH Bown nea Oa at an Home 


Deception is the dharma of the Turks, a practice in which Muhammad 
also engaged: Muhammad killed his father and took his kingdom and 
so obtained rule over the Arab lands. ve 


To this we may add Koer Singh's early nineteenth-century Gurbilas Parsabi 
Dasvin, which is perhaps the most vitriolic early nineteenth-century text in 
regard to Muslims generally (pace Surjit Hans who claims that this is in fact 
a “Muslim friendly” text)* and the Mughals in particulac—who are often 
referred to as Turks in the text.* This accounts for a “cultural memory” of 
Aurangzeb and the Mughals that aligns well with the most severe excesses 
of later Orientalism, captured well in Jadunath Sarkar's five-volume opus, 
History of Aurangzib Mainly Based on Persian Sources, These propositions are 
difficult to imagine, their regular emphasis notwithstanding, given the fluid 
nature of the Punjabi landscape in which Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs had 
lived side by side for centuries. Persian literature noting the history of the 
eighteenth-century Sikh misidars makes it quite clear that this antipathy did 


not manifest itself in realpolitik. he 

The traumatic effect of the loss of Anandpur may sound surprising when 
we consider that the Sikhs had just previously lost Guru Tegh Bahadar to the 
executioner’s blade. Sikh accounts of the ninth Guru’ murder, — are 
coded as martyrdom and as such these emphasize pride, ee eon 
tory over oppressors rather than trauma. ie same may be sai ° e ae 
namab itself, After all, this isa letter pointing toa emit br soit 
of grave defeat, the victory in question being not only the ten 
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but as well his very survival against what must have a adi, Over. 
pone i letter, let us re 
d him to pen the letter, ' 
elming odds (the survival allowe me 3 
whi oe oil when we turn to contemporary sources dealing with these inter 
course, ch more complex one. The relationships i¢ 


find the picture is a mu ; en 
anal Senet she Mughal emperors and their representatives and the Sik 


and Sikh Gurus were sometimes amiable and at other times bitter; they were 


: ’s visit to Guru Arjan, f 
ultifaceted. The emperor Akbar’ visit to = 
however, always m well enough despite the fact that Guru Arjan 


seems to have gone 0 

Seoul ns of his hymns and those of “ i th to the 
tune of popular folk ballads in which the emperor and the Mugh a Were thie 
antagonists;* and little did Sikhs of the time know how dense this interac. 
tion with nobiliry would become with Akbar’s successor Jahangix Although 
the emperor Jahangir has today carved himself a special niche in the demon. 
ology of the Sikhs as the principal force behind the execution of Guru Arjan, 
something of which we hear in both the emperor's memoirs, the Jabéangir- 
namah, and the neat-contemporary Dabistan-i Mazahib,” at the same time 
within this latter source we are also told of Guru Hargobind’s friendship at 
best, service at worst, between him and the son of Akbar (about which Sikh lit- 
erature today is often conspicuously silent), hints of which we also discover in 
later Sikh literature.* After the sixth Sikh Master's release from Gwalior prison, 
the pseudonymous author of the Dabistén mentions that Guru Hargobind 
not only often accompanied the emperor Jahangir but did likewise with the 
larter’s son, Shah Jahan,” who would in November 1643 CE award Dhir Mal, 
the elder grandson of Guru Hargobind, a revenue-free grant.” 

When we turn to contemporary references to Aurangzeb, the picture is 
equally complex and shifting, almost kaleidoscopic: he is praised directly in the 
Pakbyén Charitr as well as indirectly within, of all sources, the Bachitar Natak, 
the end of whose fifth chapter narrates the execution of Guru Tegh Bahadar 
by the Mughal emperor. The image within the Zefar-ndmab accords well with 
these. It is in other words not so static, In fact, there are baits in which surprise 
is expressed at (we assume) Aurangzeb’s less-than-honorable actions on the 
part of the epistle’s author, a shock that would no doubt have been absent were 
Aurangzeb’ reputation for deviousness as well entrenched in early Sikh tradi- 
tion as later Sikh authors (and others) make claim, Note for example bait 24: 
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Mead a sylios cal 5S 0S amy dling yd yo cpl AS pits 


I did not know (nadanam) that this man isas devious asa fox. Otherwise 
this path [of armed conflict] would never have been adopted. 
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Nadanam, “| do not know? the a: ; 
iniscent of the Shab-namab,» riches ete ina language rem- 
tense to highlight this surprise, It would be this sur : pines singular 
the most part in the historiography of the Ldseat riots at is lacking for 
implie sy lichiacersetbouall Givk esters c rus epistle, As we have 
question. Certainly, the image of Aurangzeb j 
but the rare narrative survives in which t 
himself in the light of the retrieval of the 
I wish therefore to now turn to th 
namah in the eighteenth and ninete 
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epistle, gids ty 
is, to how Sikhs understood the Zafar- 
enth centuries, assuming of course that 
contemporary written sources may be trusted to capture the epistle’s appeal 
The earliest written Sikh source to mention the letter was by one of the G , 
y one of the Guru's 
famous contemporaries, Sainapati, and was completed, according to Gurinder 
Singh Mann, shortly after the tenth Guru's death in 1708 CE rather than the 
generally accepted 1711 cE.** Titled Gur Sobha (Radiance of the Guru), it is 
in its thirteenth chapter that we find the first narrative regarding the writing 
and delivery of the Zafar-némah. This is a story that will continue with very 
little change for the next one hundred years as evinced by its retelling within 
both the gur-bilds and “lineage” literature, the bansdvalis and gurpranalis.* 
Sainapati begins his account by telling us that after having been deceived by the 
Mughals and the pahari rajas at Anandpur and Chamkaur, the Guru decided 
to write an epistle to Aurangzeb to force him to come face'to face with his 
own treachery (1~13), The Guru first summoned Daya Singh and explained 
the situation to him, asking him to collect a number of Sikhs and march down 
to southern India to hand the emperor this letter (14). Disguising themselves 
as Mughal soldiers (ahadi), the Singhs set off southward (15~16), traveling 
first to Delhi and then through a number of towns, all the while meeting up 
with local sangats (17~20) and visiting dharamsalas every dawn. Eventually 
they made it to the house of the Sikh merchant Bhai Jetha in Ahmadabad 
(Abmada Nagar in the text; 21) where they set up camp fora few days. 
Sainapati then tells us that Bhai Daya Singh, unable to see Aurangzeb 
(later tradition claims Aurangzeb was ill; he was almost ninety years old, ie 
all), becomes despondent and sends off a letter to the Guru in the hands o 
two couriers requesting help in securing a meeting with the emperor ae 
The tenth Guru then asks the couriers to make all haste back to Daya es 
(29-30), after which he relates the contents of che letter eae) pairs ree 
he had himself desired to visit the emperor but was seep o ys had 
of the deceit in which all of the emperors people ongrere to ae . f the 
trusts (33). Eventually, Bhai Daya Singh makes it into the Press 
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emperor, who reads the letter and sends a mace-bearer off with the loyal Sikh 
with his response to the Gurus petition, for the long and demanding return 
trip to the Guru (38-40). The arduous nature of the letter’s journey make. 
its presentation all the more significant, enhancing the letter’s prestige ang 
importance. This journey would not end as the thirteenth chapter concluded 
however. Bhai Daya Singh only meets again with the Guru at the beginning of 
the fifteenth after a difficult trek back home, and relays to him the news tha 
Aurangzeb had died in Ahmadnagar.*° hist 

It is perhaps because the story of the letter’s journcy is so fraught with 
danger and so underscores the rare bravery and cunning of the Sikhs involved 
that it retains this basic outline to this day. Some interesting though minor 
changes and additions do, however, appear in later texts. Although Sewa Das’ 
Parchian and both Kirpal Das Bhalla’s and Sarup Das Bhalla’s Mahima Prakas 
texts all but ignore what I am calling the Zafar-ndmah narrative journey, it is 
taken up with much enthusiasm in Kesar Singh Chhibbar’s account. In the 
Bansdavali-némé, for example, Chhibbar notes that Daya Singh (who is now 
the Guru's very accomplished sun or scribe) made his way into Aurangzeb’ 
presence dressed in blue clothes and disguised as a Hajji with a new copy of the 
Qur'an perched on top of his head which he claims was brought directly from 
Mecca (10:589-92), appealing to what many mid-eighteenth-century Sikhs 
most likely believed to be Aurangzeb’s zealous religious instincts, an addition = 
perhaps inspired by the regular references to the Qur'an in the Zafar-ndmah. 
But it is within the Bansdvali-ndmé that we once again become privy to an 
exchange between Bhai Daya Singh and Aurangzeb that first briefly appears 
in Sewa Das's Parchidn followed some years later by Kirpal Das Bhalla’s 
Mahima Prakas Vartak, a dialogue often reproduced in later gur-bilas litera- 
ture, in which Aurangzeb asks the pious Sikh if the Khalsa has been created: 


ef usd ois to 3 eo aet fied | Gea ug 2 fas WA 
ation te fan a des 3 sfeun efor fw afte aaes 
Pt pr 


While reading the porhi [i.e., the Guru's letter] Aurangzeb’s face went 
black. Having finally finished reading it the emperor asked, “Has this 
[new] panth [che Khalsa] come into existence?” Daya Singh answered, 


“Yes, majesty, it has.” 


In reply to which 
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gotten. SF oT ase Peay ja 


[Aurangzeb] commanded [in Persian): 


Iii 


inva qatl mikonam, “will kill it” 


heated, and will ultimately demonstrate 


to meet him. To this end, 


saa h@ Os eG aft'aige Secanimfee es, 
ates ubereyoy pose d &3 3H) AM sae eS 


[The emperor] then spoke to [Daya Singh] in this manner: “[Take] 
this attire [bes] to your Guru. On the tight side [of it] there is a single 
white hair from the hair of my beard” , 


This gifting is reminiscent of the ritual of robing ceremonies in which the 
emperor shares his person/substance with the grantee, symbolically incorpo- 
rating him into his own person, a ritual that lay at the very heart of Mughal 
diplomacy. As far as such rituals are concerned, the most precious and desir- 
able garments are those actually worn by the emperor himself, where contact 
with the emperor's substance is the most intimate, which seems to be the 
situation here. As such, the suggestion of the sovereignty of the tenth Guru is 
unmistakable and for Sarup Das Bhalla inevitable.° : 

This suggestion becomes far more explicit in later works, particularly the 
gur-bilas texts of both Sukkha Singh (circa 1797 CE) and Koer Singh as well as 
within both the Sau Sakhian and Stiraj Prakas, the latest of the gur-bilds texts 
(1843 cE), as Daya Singh (and his now-frequent companion Dharam Singh 
in certain later works) have entered into the august presence of the emperor 
and presented him with the Guru's letter. Here is Sukkha Singh's version of 


this entry: 


HS ais vig AS War ene pone atu Sts gate ware | fed 
fas gt amt 3a Te | aot rg Boat es He ue we GU 
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letter into the court (sabhai), his limb, 


; iran), he took the 
Daringly (chiran), he and quiver. So illumined, he 


adorned, graced with sword, bow, arrow, 7 
went to where the emperor was sitting and greeted him very pleasantly 
When the emperor witnessed his form he was amazed. [Daya Singh] 
then began to call out the Sikh [cry of] victory, [vabigura fi kil fateh 
[The emperor] heard the loud command filled with lasti ng sound. The 
shah summoned [him] and he himself spoke in the imperial presence, 


Sukkha Singh is here inscribing a grandeur onto the body of the tenth Gury 
beloved courier, creating a literary icon of Daya Singh, the Khalsa Sikh, which 
allows listeners and readers to effortlessly take darsan of this exemplar of the 
Guru's glory, a Khalsa Sikh ornamented in the martial symbols of the tenth 
Master, martial symbols which, let us remind ourselves, are associated with 
Akal Purakh as the defender of the righteous in the various compositions 
attributed to Guru Gobind Singh and which, Sukkha Singh states a score of 
lines afterward, were venerated as symbols of the tenth Guru and God during 
the eighteenth century, perhaps very soon after Gobind Singh’s death.* This 
same reverence for weapons we discover in Kesar Singh Chhibbar’s Bansdvali- 
namé@ and many other examples of the gur-bilas genre, particularly Santokh 
Singh’s Stiraj Prakas, which situated just such veneration in the context of 
the festival of zavratri in which szkti is propitiated during the nine-day fes- 
tival’* To this day, certain Sikhs, Nihangs particularly, continue to ritually 
venerate such weapons, especially within the temple complex at Hazur Sahib 
in Nanderh’s | | 

But the passage also works on a more mundane level, one we per- 


ceive slightly more clearly in Koer Singh’s condensed account of the initial 
meeting: 


utd HAS Mer saret | ores une fw mfterdt | 
Hus ex8 afo tet | se GH ar Gos Beh ia 


[Daya Singh] had five weapons fastened upon his person and after him 
many Singhs came. They entered with weapons girded and did not give 
them away. They were seated with much indignation. 


The resentment here on the part of the courtiers among whom the Sikhs were 
seated is warranted for at least two reasons: first, no noble, no matter how 
Preeminent, was entitled to present a petition to the emperor directly, and 
second, only the most rate of nobles could enter the presence of the emperor 
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armed, and even then only after Permission from 
given In Mughal accounts of Bahadar Shah’s reign 
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pethaps faintly echoing the claim we discover in the tenth chapter of Nand 
Lal Goya's Ganj-ndmah.® Sainapati, Writing very soon after the meeting bet- 
ween the tenth Master and Bahadar Shah, enhances this entry by idles a 
glorious picture of the Guru girded with shining weapons and courtly sym- 
bols while boldly making his way toward the throne, while in later gur-bilas 
accounts this recognition is taken a step further as even the representatives of 
the Guru come bearing arms, whether permitted or not. There can be little 
doubt of the independence allocated to the Guru and his Sikhs here and their 
collective sovereignty, a point further elaborated in Santokh Singh’s version 
of events. farce a Bis ! 


ae Hos Hard | ue sag mu Ged 1 etag 
ae at at ss i adt gana fefh fos | used 2 af 
wareTet Iota fret oy feuret | pfs fue & weser gets 
| ofo as Baa He afe Hat 1s | 


They presented the Guru's letter and having so placed it in front of the 
emperor they uttered [the Sikh battle cry], “Vahiguri! Victory belongs 
to the Guru!” As they said this they looked toward and contemplated 
the written instructions [of the Guru thus averting their eyes from the 
emperor's person]. They came forward with the Guru's order (parvdnd) 
thus demonstrating their commitment to Sikhi. Having heard and seen 
[the spirited Khalsa greeting] the Mughal emperor (chugatta) became 
stunned, Being in a haughty temper he did not say anything. 


By failing to comport themselves in the prescribed manner while in the 
emperor's presence and purposefully averting their gaze to focus upon the 
letter of the Guru as his symbolic representation, Bhais Daya and Dharam 
Singh are clearly asserting the Guru's sovereignty and independence, their 
own independence and absolute loyalty to che Guru, and as well thar of 
the collective Sikh panth.* This is the very prognostication that Sancokh 
Singh elaborates a number of lines after these.” In Santokh Singh's early- 
to-mid-nineteenth-century environment, this was a very commonplace 
way of appreciating Guru Gobind Singh's continued dynamic presence 


nae seat cneneretntiea amare 
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themselves and in the stories of his |i¢, 


as well as in the gatherings of sangats. As well we know, or oes doctring 
of Guru Granth/Guru Panth ensures that coe prose _ " forever 
present among his Sikhs both in sprit and in snl is forms an mater, 
esting, multitextured corollary to Surjit Fanss efi — PPR oti 
“God enters into history with Guru Gobind Singh”®: Guru Gobind Singh 
here once again enters history through the text of the Zafar an amah, allow. 
ing the latter to thus serve in a capacity much like the malfiizat ‘Fexts men. 
tioned earlier. Within this same time period, moreover, the Siiraj Prakgg 
natrative goes some way in legitimizing Sikh authority and independence 
in the dawning colonial age, which Santokh Singh was himself witness. 
ing, a period rife with internecine struggles after the death of Ranjit Singh 
(d. 1839). It is just a small step from the ideas implicit in this narrative to 
the eventual understanding of the Zafar-namah as bani, sacred writ. Here 
the text itself stands in for the Guru once again allowing pious Sikhs to take 
darsan of their beloved master. 

But let us now return to Sainapati for the moment. Ic is difficult to know 
beyond a doubt if the letter about which Sainapati is speaking is today’s 
Zafar-namah despite the claims, both positive and negative, of later tra- 
dition.* We come some way closer to a positive assessment when we com- 
pare certain passages of Sainapati’s text of the letter with particular baits 
from the Epistle of Victory itself. There are a small number of these that 
correspond. The famous passage about keeping one’s word, for example, 
is echoed in Gur Sobha, perhaps as a caution to Sainapati’s contemporary 


Sikhs. 


114. 
among the Sikhs, in physical texts 


$6 85 thas 55 5S3 oS ube Dobe sb Ltd pe csp 


A man should keep his word. He should not have seis on his 
lips and something else in his heart. 


RUS Hae & as Awe wa | wus anus ws mga 
3 | EE wre Ram Awe aM seat ood ok os Ge 


a thee a man must keep his promise (sukban) to someone. 
Promise given should be kept. Know that the task [explicit in the 


oath , = oF 
oe len undertaken by heart or by life: it must meaty be done 
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As war the bait regarding the horse mentioned above. But whether 
Sainapati read the letter or not is not the point I wish to here make, although 
it is certainly possible he did. In the light of the ev} gn ~ a ong’ 

: ht of the evidence available, there is 
simply no way we can know the answer to this question. What seems quite 
significant and compounds our ignorance is the fact that Sainapati only refers 
to the — throughout his account as nothing more than a “letter” dikha7? 

The failure to name the text seems to indicate that for Sainapati and the 
other court poets within the tenth Guru's darbar what would eventually 
become the Zafar-namah was not particularly revered at the start; certainly it 
was worth mentioning in his gur-bilas account as it was written by the Guru 
(ro whom Sainapati regularly refers as kartar, the creator), but as nothing 
more than a document that one ruler would send to another in the course of 
exercising their power. It is perhaps for this reason that the Zafar-ndmah was 
not formally registered as a part of the Dasam Granth until later. I must add 
that such an understanding of this diplomatic letter may not have been true 
for all Sikhs generally who, it appears, did very much prize and revere even 
the succinctly written bukam-ndmas of their day?" As Christopher Bayly has 
noted in a slightly later context, the most highly valued and therefore revered 
papers were those written in the royal hand as these letters “were deemed to 
preserve the charisma of their writers,” thus functioning in a way similar to 
that of the sovereign’s/Guru’s gifting of garments.” 

Sainapati’s particular view of the document was of course not to last for 
very long at all, especially after the “bibliocentric shift” that was Guru Gobind 
Singh’s bestowal of guruship upon the Adi Granth, in which the book replaces 
the living Master There seems little doubt that with the death of the Guru in 
1708, stories of his life and deeds, his teachings and hymns began to circulate 
dramatically throughout the then Sikh world, his physical passing securing 
y within the popular Sikh imagination. It seems 
that physical objects belonging to the Guru, par- 
ticularly texts attributed to him, not only traveled the length and breadth of 
India but were especially revered. To this day, kathd (homily) of the Guru's 
extraordinary life is still daily given by kathakars worldwide. It seems likely 
that over time even the most mundane of things associated with the tenth 
Guru in his daily life would take on a new life so to speak. * 

In this light, therefore, it should elicit little surprise that within a year 
of the tenth Guru's untimely death we discover the appearance of a series 


of anecdotes concerned with his life, anecdotes, apparently, conveyed 
by a Khalsa Sikh as one would expect but rather by an Udasi Sikh name 


Sewa Das. Long ignored by scholars of the Sikh tradition, in its time the 


their place ever more firml 
likely to assume, moreover, 
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da ready audience well into nineteeng, 
century, as evinced by its influence on cighteenth-century works SUCH as 
:  Atshima Prakas Vartak and Sukkha Singh's Gur-pi/4, 
Kirpal Das Bhalla’s Mahima Wienke Seats 
Patisahi Dasvin and nineteenth-century Sikh texts : penis wih. 
hilas Patifahi Dasvin and the Gurit kian Sakhin’ Comprised of fifty 
sakhis, more than three-quarters of which deal with the tenth Sikh Gury, 
the Parchian describes teachings and events in the Gurus life in a disjointed 
manner perhaps reminiscent of a kathakar providing a homily to a smal] 
group of gathered Sikhs? There is one episode in particular that merits 
serious consideration in the context of the Zafar-ndmab’s origin and journey, 
‘This narrative, the thirteenth, modifies Sainapati’s quite dramatically and 
will form the principal way of understanding the Zafar-namah itself and its 
history for the rest of the eighteenth century and well into the nineteenth, 
even though Sewa Das’s sakbi does not follow the traditional sequence of 
events with which we are today familiar. oe 
~The sakbi in question begins with Guru Gobind Singh comforting the 
Sikhs who are distraught at the death of Guru Tegh Bahadar. The Guru then 
condemns the “Turks” responsible for his father’s demise and for waging 
relentless campaigns against him and his Sikhs. Turkon ko marane ki vari 
hamévi ai hai, “My time to destroy the Turks is at hand” he claims, quite some 
time after which, Sewa Das continues, Guru Gobind Singh 


Se WEA ag yay don 7 VS war Ft gear AG qa adie 
wg saa ag Hd | se weA aft AS USAT Jae HTT 
yo J wd Jaa AS CA BY WS vss J | oral FAG aaa | 
feo fea gan dor 8 sa RE age dF us fey a sea 
ag Hes J | TH ws usa He Weal | Se wTSA aft 
AY USA 3 ade aes Tia! fAG 3 are BE St adh | 
38 Og we us afea Ag of Gfe ug fete | ug at on 
HeTaTH! afoot js 


Parchian Patisahi Dasvin Ai foun 


then commanded the Khalsa, “Go, battle the Turks and slay them.” 
The Khalsa replied, “O true king, the Turks are very wicked and are 
accompanied by horsemen numbering ten lakhs. We will neverthe- 
less obey your command.” [The Guru] then said, “This is good. We 
will proceed in this way: a letter will be written to the [emperor of 
the] Turks [that] will kill him. When he reads this letcer he will die.” 
The Khalsa then said, “O true king, you are the doer of all things: chat 
which pleases you comes to pass.” 
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The Guru Baba then wrote this letter an 


He titled it the Zafar-nimé, the Epied. d addressed it to Aurangzeb, 


of Victory, 


note, a singularly moral one?* Certain ly, y 
envision the victory implied in the oa i — " Fh Lafar-niimah did 

resounding echoes of the Shah-namah Metheinie: a moral ie The 

Zafar-namah’s reference to the story of Seyavash, ie veneis a = 

at the hands of Afrasiyab is the former's moral triumph”? fee te Zafar- 

namab as a poetic menteRy goes beyond a merely moral victory. As we have 

noted, the Zafar-ndmab is also itself the aesthetic sword through which the 

Guru gave battle and secured a concrete trium ph, a meeting with the emperor. 

For authors like Sewa Das and Kirpal Singh Bhalla and their successors, the 

Mughal emperor Aurangzeb is understood as the bane of all Sikhs, the ruler 
responsible for the deaths of Guru Tegh Bahadar and the Guru's four beloved 
children, not to mention the persecution of the Sikhs generally and of Khalsa 
Sikhs in particular (a point upon which later, nineteenth-century Sikh writers 
of Persian would elaborate in their references to the tenth Guru's epistle).*° 
Apparently writing very soon after the demise of the tenth Guru and his four 
beloved sons, Sewa Das paints the emperor in a light much more harsh than 
that shone upon Aurangzeb by the author of the Zefar-ndmab itself, and in 
such a glow it is no surprise that for Sewa Das (and Kirpal Singh Bhalla who 
shares the Guru's Khatri za¢*') the Guru is absolutely crue to his word. The 
Epistle of Victory becomes a testament to the Guru's complete victory over 
Aurangzeb, not just a moral or poetic victory but a triumph which ultimately 
leaves this wicked adversary dead. For Sewa Das it is through the text of the 
Zafar-namah that the tenth Guru destroys Aurangzeb, an understanding that 
the Zafar-ndmah’s own testament to the Guru's sovereignty easily accommo- 
dates, For Sewa Das and for many eighteenth-century Sikhs, it was beyond 
doubt that Guru Gobind Singh was the True King of both this world and the 


next.®* 
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ch a ee 
Ha alem b 


| | this line [from the Zafar-namab] he looked at ang 
ee ee ciede He asked, “Has the Khalsa re created >” 
Bhai Daya Singh replied, “Yes sir, it has come into existence Aurangzeb 
spoke again, “- should not have been created now. Catastrophe lies 
ahead” As soon as Aurangzeb spoke these words his face turned [ghostly] 


pale and he died. 
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We may therefore say here that the Zafar-némah has accrued a good deq| 
of supernatural power over the intervening year(s) since the completion of 
Gur Sobha, manifesting the desires of the Guru's Sikhs during the tumyl. 
tuous eighteenth century and thus once again underscoring the text’s nature 
as a yadgith/lieu de mémoire. The mere reading of the text will become an act 
that destroys the wicked while fulfilling the requests of the righteous, a claim 
often enunciated clearly in the closing lines of many of the manuscript copies 
of the Zafar-ndmab. These lines follow the pattern we discover here, within 
the phala-sruti passage of manuscript 199k at Guru Nanak Dev University 
(titled Zafarndma Satik): : : 


ufo | Fs sag A at esi Ff set Dg aw fhe year 

usar fegdar Gndt nee sear udt dedi | was deer 

ASH Hes Bt Bear ust ead fem Aa we|ed aw Set ae | 

Hedon! us He 3 Aa feu we fSn of eo Jest fhe waa 

$ Hg e3 uel | fae Hes uss Tet Ss ear | SS FH 
| SIG SI Sag at 


and so four days later the Sikhs arrived, They came and informed [the 
Guru], “Master (ji), Aurangzeb is dead.” 

Say “Vahigurit ji ki fateb!” Any Sikh of the Guru who hears, reads, 
and/or contemplates [the Za/ar-ndimab] will have his wishes (bhavnd) 
all fulfilled. He will obtain release as well as destroy the [endless] cycle 
of birth and death. This is the greatest fruit. No other fruit exists like it. 
[That Sikh] who goes to battle and hears and/or reads the Zafarnama 
will be victorious. As Aurangzeb was killed and victory obtained 
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{through the letter] so will the érson who | 
the Zafar-ndmda procure victory, [Reflect ° 
Vahigurét Vahigura jit - 


1g 


istens to and/or reads 
this] and say “Vahigurii 


‘The creative tautology inherent in as 
mts transestbed into legend, OF si Zafar-namab is here in the phala- 
; ; ©, such claims as to the power of th 
Guru's words whether written or heard should elicit lite! power-of the 
Jight of doctrines such as Guru Granth. Since the dive re in the 
selves, their words have held a tremendously powe rp ; : st: them- 
in the collective Sikh imagination, playing « very im n “ee Place 
ction of Sikh ahood =: 3 A very important role in the 
constru personhood—an especially potent factor to remember 
as Sikhs worldwide celebrated the 300th anniversary of gurta gaddi diwas, 
the day on which the scripture was proclaimed Guru, in late October 2008, 
As these are the words of the Gurus as well as the word of the True Guru, 
Akal Purakh, enshrined within the Guru Granth Sahib (and for some Sikhs 
within the Dasam Granth) these simply pulsate with a divine energy. To 
this day, the words of the Gurus saturate the air every morning giving solace 
to all within listening range throughout the Punjab; it is these words which 
transform mere water into amrit as soon as these are recited over it. It is this 
sentiment, the power inherent in words and promises, that permeates the 
two passages from Siraj Prakdg that grace the beginning of this chapter. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and continuing today, the power of 
the Gurus’ words may be witnessed in all Sikh rituals and in such manuals 
as Sardha Puran and Sanket Mochan, texts that prescribe the recitation of 
particular verses of gur-bani to soothe various ailments or secure particular 
aims.* 

Sikh texts that appear after the debut of the Parchiin of Sewa Das and the 
first Mahima Prakaé continue to suffuse their Zafar-némab narratives with 
the extraordinary power of the Guru and his words. In almost all of these, 
it is the Guru’s letter and the words within that result in Aurangzeb’s death. 
This is the case in Sarup Das Bhalla’s text’? as too in Sukkha Singh's late eigh- 


teenth-century gur-bilas, which tells us that Khalsa Sikhs are presented with 


‘ é ‘ idable arm 
an option when it comes to destroying the emperor and the formid. y 


under his command: 


ee de q an ates feo oS | Ses AA Aan ER 
Bee ee arena a@ Hath aaM Be gute 
13 avare fisu Hrdbh & HOYW TE wre 
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The place [at which] the divine Guru who is the Ocean of Mercy 
stopped was the village of Kafigar [about 5 kilometers south of Ding), 
At that time, he spoke the following words to the gathered Khalsa. 
“What method should be used to kill che emperor? Either he shoylg 
be killed with a written letter (Adgad likb) or smitten [while] facing 


the battlefield.” 


It is, of course, the former course of action that the Guru takes and the ¢, d 
result although not immediate is easily as miraculous: 


ua use Ae foram | wise ats sa Ato fee 1 & 
ao ra Ga fhat | gs was sa aes F feat se 
Hes Hd TG | TEE goa fos sa | asa feat yA 
BYTg | Joa o Wad foart wat | fea feo A eon fy 7 


fefeS far ge ufe i | , 


After having read the Epistle of Victory (bi-ndma) the emperor suf- 
fered afflictions [of various types] as if the “Servant of God” himself 
had held [Aurangzeb’s] breath and heart with power. The red color 
of his body turned into a disagreeable (jaundiced) appearance. The 
emperor then became distressed and died. The empire of the Turk (grb 
turk) was thrown into lamentation. The many days of grief cannot be 
reckoned. No one came outside for even a small amount of time. In 
this way the respectable Daya Singh had obtained victory on the field 


and returned [to the Guru]. , 


@ 3] 


While in the Batsdvali-nama: 


feo wet fen tres user afer) grote ge fsafor afe 
Hig ahem po 


[Aurangzeb] continued reading [the Zafar-ndmab) inside [his palace] 
for forty days. He only came outside when he died. 


There is here a nice symmetry observed in the Barisdvali-ndma that holds true 
for most eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Sikh texts that attempt to elabo- 
rate upon the relationships between the Sikh Gurus and the Mughal emperors. 
While Guru Nanak brings a descendant of Timur to the throne through 
his blessings,* Guru Gobind Singh destroys another through his reproach. 
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t echoes : thong 
The tenth Guru may well be cast as the irecieiestie a icra : 
Ps » WhO Is DO € 


= aj-bakbsh or “crown-bestower” an 

ay” rth forcing (Roam ee Hn an 
in his own right).”* Guru Gobind Singh catties thig farrb rs i, at 
that Guru Nanak bestowed sovereignty upon the Mughals ccm inl "Ke ; 
Singh Chhibbar is one among a number of eighteenth-centu Sikh 4 th “a 
cognizant of these traditions regarding the bestowal of tate b t “s n 
that Guru Gobind Singh may have himself been aware of sat ‘oli 
preeminent poet, Bhai Nand Lal Goya, Suggests in the Divdn-i Conte coon 


Mesbasregbolduly isle sScclSal5 ailests plats oh add | glalaul 


Revered men ( fagirdn) have given dominion to the [world’s] kings. It 
is on account of this that we have recognized the beggar in His lane as 
an emperor, 


It is only fitting in this light therefore that in these same and other accounts 
dealing with the life of Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru embraces Guru 
Nanak’s legacy by both ensuring and blessing the succession of Aurangzeb’s 
eldest son, Prince Mu'azzam/Bahadar Shah. In a different way, therefore, 
the words of Piara Singh Padam ring loudly: 


Wedon of fete & fleas wes set wgdt ¢ fa ufss 
ag Mors 3 ys Tena 2 Aga es tetas uel 


Jos 


In order to understand the background of the history of the Zafar- 
nama it is essential to first obtain a bird's eye view of the relationship 


between the Mughal emperors and the Sikh Gurus. 


Let us finally conclude this chapter with Santokh Singh, the preeminent con- 
veyer of gur-bilds tradition. It is likely that by Santokh Singh's time, as new 
networks of communication were being established by both the kingdom 
of Ranjit Singh and the British presence in India, literate Sikhs had become 
somewhat more familiar with the historiography surrounding Aurangzeb, in 
that he had died many months if not a year after it was believed that the letter 
of the tenth Guru had been delivered. Nevertheless, Siraj Prakaé still manages 


- ‘ te 
> to modify the miraculous in the Zafar-némah narratives to accommoda 
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ast material as an annoying truth ss 
Zafar-namah after which he j, 
that the Guru had given him a. 
had transported themselves to 
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what was surely seen in the light of p 
To this end Aurangzeb finishes hearing the 
asked by Daya Singh to give back the quiver 
a keepsake (amdnat; dbrohar) after the two 
Mecca through supernatural means, a supernatural journey that is reminis. 
cent of a similar one of which we hear in Kesar Singh Chhibbar’s genealogy 
of the ren Gurus.” Earlier upon receiving the said quiver, the Guru explained 
to Aurangzeb that it was to be returned upon the latter’s meeting with the 


Guru’s Sikhs (1:31:23-2.4): 


Aa auta faty ugetat| gune ad Afest Hos Sle sar 
2 @aea 381 fig fer ea dg oft Fa , 


He gave both the quiver and written orders [of safe conduct] to 
Daya Singh. Having dismissed them (Daya and Dharam Singh) [the 
emperor] became very anxious, Afterward [as a result] a sickness 
sprouted within him. He knew completely that this would lead to his 


own death. 


Aurangzeb’s death would wait until the thirty-seventh section of the first ain 
of Siraj Prakdéin time for Daya Singh’s long and arduous journey back to the 
Guru with Aurangzeb’s rwo mace-bearers to come to an end. Their reunion 
is a joyous one during which Daya Singh quickly relays all of the information 
of his encounter with the emperor to the Guru and his gathered Sikhs, finally 
handing over to the tenth Master the quiver-deposit. It is then that Daya 
Singh tells the Guru of Aurangzeb’s condition after the emperor had read the 
Zafar-nimah, Once again, the main cause of illness is familiarity with the 
contents of the Guru's missive. Daya Singh explains: 


U3 qesonn SH ae 21 he oN 2 afa a2 eats al sais 
Uae A BY Jet) YS a sd TH So Het | Bet Bfe unc 
Ud Gai es Bs ad HS a 


[after I gave the emperor] the Zafar-ndmd which you wrote, we with- 
drew and were sent outside. Immediately, the emperor became dis- 
tressed and going inside once again we could not see him. He became 
aware of his sins and these set upon every direction of his heart. It was 
said that he lay seriously ill but there was no outcry [as he was hidden 
from view], 
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To this the Guru replies: 


pfs Fisad afe wet aife | Hefs oder firey firafes 1 


Hearing [Daya Singh’s report], the True Guru said, “Well done. 
Aurangzeb’s death will be deprived of delay.” 


Iris likely that the authors of eighteenth-century Sikh literature transformed 
he Zafar-nimah into the above-mentioned “magical text”—whose mere 
reading could have dire consequences for the unrighteous—for many reasons. 
Certainly, their inclusion of the letter’s writing and its dispatch to the emperor 
within their texts allowed them to further enhance their characterization of 
the tenth Guru by indirectly commenting upon his grand courtliness, erudi- 
tion, manliness, heroism, and sovereignty, an appealing image that permeates 
the gur-bilds literature, which was directed to an audience composed in part 
of the peasant Sikh communities who claimed a more elite warrior status— 
devotion to a figure like Guru Gobind Singh would easily translate into an 
enhanced reputation as a warrior and ruler in an environment suffused with 
such images.’ But the effect the letter has on the emperor, who is after all 
a reader, demonstrates the faith of the gur-bilas authors in the tenth Guru's 
extraordinary spiritual power, a mere word of whose writing could destroy the 
most fierce opponents of righteousness. Could such a message have been also 
directed toward the contemporary Sikh leaders and chieftains of the popular 
gur-bilds authors, specifically the misidars, who often competed and battled 
amongst themselves, at times violating the very principles noted within both 
the Sikh scriprure and the xzhit-ndmdas (infringements very much akin to a 
lack of righteousness)?! This is likely the case. Such a post-1708 recasting 
of the Zzfar-ndmab may well have provided a powerful caution to such Sikh 
chieftains, to their retainers and service groups, and to any Sikh leaders of the 
period; a violation of the ideal behaviors noted in the letter was symbolically 
a rejection of the tenth Guru. Inevitably such denial would precipitate drastic 
consequences, The phala-sruti message of the Zafar-ndme Satik (ms. 199kb 
Guru Nanak Dev University) we noted earlier and others we discover within 
texts of the Zafar-ndmab itself may have been intended to also have a reverse 


effect: defying the principles in the Zafar-namah would lead not to victory 
but defear, 
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Conclusion 


RATHER THAN BEGIN this concluding chapter with an apt epigram or 
quotation, let me commence with an image (figure 7.1), one popular — 
representation of the tenth Sikh Master among the many thousands which 
exist. This is one particular way of articulating a history and a memory of both 
Guru Gobind Singh and the Zafar-ndmah upon which we have not yet elabo. 
rated, one that is neither in the realm of orality nor literacy proper. 

Guru Gobind Singh has been represented in Sikh art since before he 
died in 1708, as the courtly pahari image about which I wrote in the Darbar 
of the Sikh Gurus makes clear’ There are a number of such very early Sikh 
images that still exist, as paintings in varied collections, as well as frescoes or 
metalwork in gurdwaras, samadhs, dharamsalas, and other Sikh shrines (his- 
torical or otherwise) worldwide. A few months spent in various gurdwaras 
and museums throughout the Sikh world as well as a Google search of the 
tenth Guru's image reveals hundreds of these artistic representations, the vast 
majority of which follow the tropes and themes articulated by Hew McLeod 
over twenty years ago in his delightful book Popular Sikh Art, namely that the 
image of the tench Guru manifests the martial and vigorous character gen- 
erally attributed to the Khalsa in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Sikh 
literature:* a Durkheiman representation onto which Sikh hopes and aspira- 
tions, and fears and doubts, have been and continue to be undoubtedly cast. 
For this reason, we characteristically see the Guru in his armor, on horseback, 
hunting, sitting in his darbar, gifting the Panj Piare wich the bequest of amrit, 
and so on, all indicative more or less of his kingly and soldierly status. The ear- 
liest extant images of the Guru portray these themes consistently. 

The illustration that begins this conclusion for example follows suit by 
visualizing the Guru's escape from Anandpur, dressed in his spotless kingly 
finery, standing upon an earthen pedestal with his rare chittd baz or white 
falcon perched upon his gloved left hand, but it also combines a number of 
other interrelated messages, embracing themes we find in the Zafar-namah, 
thereby perhaps indirectly alluding to the text of the epistle itself, which was, 
as we have seen many times now, prompted by the evacuation illustrated here. 
Although the evident symbols in this image are predominantly those of battle 
and defense (sword, shield, and spear; pennant and flag), in the gestures we 
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FIGURE 7.1. Guru Gobind Singh evacuating Anandpur. 
Artist: G. S. Sohan Singh. Contemporary lithograph. 


see a subtle connection to our epistle, particularly the raised arms of certain 
figures through which one can almost hear the gathered Sikhs shouting out 
the jatkara, the victory call (Vahigurit jt ka khalsa; Vahigurat ji ki fatab: The 
Khalsa belongs to God as too does victory!), a shout in which distant echoes 
of the Zefar-ndmah may be also heard (especially in this context). There is, 
to be sure, a symmetry here: like the Guru's epistle, the illustration speaks 
of victory in the midst of what is, in reality, defeat. Here we have visualized 
the Guru's moral victory over Aurangzeb, a victory that makes inevitable the 


application of bright and glorious colors. 
There is here as well a hint of the more spiritual dimension of the tenth 


Master (also indicated in part by the halo), as the famous Bachitar Natak 
quote printed on the image itself makes clear: 
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Ihave been born into this world for this purpose: the Lord sent me to 
uphold truth and righteousness. Let these be established in every place 
you go, so that you may destroy evil and cast it out [of the world], 

This image not only appears to tie together the Bachitar Natak and the 
Zafar-namah, but it also depicts a somewhat more contemplative, less martial 
dimension of the Guru's character. Put simply, what we have here is the visu. 
alization of the Guru as the master of mir7 and piri. 

Such introspective, less aggressive portraits would include the image that 
Hew McLeod notes as an appropriation of Hofmann’s famous painting of 
Christ at the Garden of Gethsemene. To this we may add images of the tenth 
Guru with palms brought together in front of the Guru Granth Sahib, con- 
ferring upon the Sikh scripture the respect that is its due. We also find images 
of Guru Gobind Singh together with his four sons and as well with Banda 
Bahadar, the latter painted as a sadbu in southern India, representing what is 
meant to be their first-ever meeting, which changed the direction of the latter's 
life (alchough this image also emphasizes the Guru’s more martial character, 
perhaps a veiled criticism of the life of the sadbu, a lifestyle often negatively 
evaluated in the Adi Granth and the vdrs of Bhai Gurdas).‘ Ar times as well 
we see the tenth Guru as the beloved father of the char sabibzade. 

But what is surprising in this seemingly unending, diachronic repertoire 
(contemplative and martial images alike) is the general lack of paintings 
dealing with the Guru in his literary capacity. This should elicit astonishment 
when one considers that Guru Gobind Singh is easily the most prolific Guru 
in popular Sikh history and memory, distancing him profoundly from Guru 
Arjan the second most productive Guru? Although the tenth Master has no 
hymns within the Guru Granth Sahib,* he is, according to tradition, singularly 
responsible for not just the vast and varied contents of the Dasam Granth, but 
also for two other massive compendia of stories and hymns, namely the Sarab 
Loh Granth (also known as the S77 Matglacharan Granth) and as well the no- 
longer-extant Vidya Sagar? While Sikh tradition therefore paints an image 
of Guru Gobind Singh that sees him spending as much if not more time at 
the writer's desk (as it were) as he does on the bartlefield, the actual painting 
of Sikh artistic narrative relegates this activity to a miniscule, marginal space. 

Such absence may perhaps reflect the controversial nature of all of the 
poetry attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, controversy that in part prompted 
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FIGURE 7.2. Guru Gobind Singh writing the Zafar-ndmah. Image painted onto the tiles 
just before the entrance to the chubdrd at Gurdwara Zafarnamah Lohgarh, Dina. Artist: 
Stivastava, Photo by author, December 2010. 
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this, as far as I can tell, is a rather modern phenomenon since there seem tg 
be no (extant) eighteenth- to mid-nineteenth-century ee of the tengh 
Guru in this capacity. I am, moreover, unsure as to the specific contex, our 
of which this image appeared. But as this is the sole popular representation 
of the Guru doing so, we may conjecture about how the Guru’ literary acy, 
ities were received by late nineteenth-century Sikhs and are by Sikhs today, 
At least visually, the Guru's literary activities that are not strictly tied into 
his martial and courtly endeavors are relegated to the margins while thos. 
which are, namely the singular writing of the Zafar-namah, ate not. Such 
images then appear to be an extension of the martial and kingly vigor we see 
in other popular representations as, generally speaking, the letter is under. 
stood asa rebuke, a slap on Aurangzeb’s royal face, a letter which allows Gury 
Gobind Singh to thoroughly defeat and humiliate his and by extension the 
Sikhs’ greatest antagonist. This is verbal warfare. An artist need not even show 
the Persian script or any writing whatsoever on the page to allow Sikhs to 
make this association with the Zafar-ndmah. Just such an image of the Guru 
writing cast into the tiles adjoining the entrance to the chubard in which Guru 
Gobind Singh is alleged to have stayed while at village Dina shows the Guru 
writing in Gurmukhi script, with the title Zafzrndméi clearly visible (figure 
7.2). In fact, around Dina and Kangar such images of the Guru, as a sovereign 
exercising his diplomatic rights (if one will) allow for such an anachronistic 
portrayal and are also accompanied by the appearance of bait 22 (figure 73), 
once again the couplet that is inscribed throughout the villages of Dina and 
Kangar with which the letter is associated. 

Since I have only been able to trace this particular representation of Guru 
Gobind Singh to the early to mid-twentieth century, it is likely that the 
image is for the most part more a reflection of mid- to late twentieth-century 
Sikh politics, affairs in which Sikhs since the time of Indian Independence in 
1947 have been seeking a limited autonomy from the Indian government in 
New Delhi. Such independence was forcefully articulated in the Punjabi Suba 
agitation of the 1950s and ’6os as well as tacitly assumed in the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution of the early 1970s. As a result of numerous interrelated 
factors, such concerns were in turn augmented to form the pretext for both 
the horrific violence that engulfed the Punjab during the late 1980s and '905, 
and the tremendous courage that was shown there by so many Sikhs at that 
terrible time." As these images were thoroughly connected to the Zafar 
namah generally and bait 22 specifically, their frequency most likely reflects 
the underlying premise on which certain Sikhs may have justified the use © 
violence against a state that was at the time believed to have targeted Sikhs 
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d their religious tradition for elimination, ae 

ane and tragic events precipitated by het i many mt of the 
mperor Aurangzeb. As we h , " pur and the reign 

of the emp : 82 € have noted, this particular bait was in no 
way s ingled out until the later nineteenth century, under the auspices of the 
Singh Sabha. m=? 
‘The “rw pelea situation today is much changed, with many viru- 
jent Sikh voices within India itself having been quieted by the appointment 
ofa Sikh prime minister, Dr. Manmohan Singh. The particular way in which 
contemporary Sikhs have expressed their appreciation for the Zafar-namab, 
however, has remained steady throughout the last hundred years, Although it 
is still referenced and debated among select groups of academics and amateur 
historians, as one can tell from the many books dealing with the letter thar 
have been written over the last thirty years, the epistle’s role in popular Sikh 
history and memory is predominantly to uphold the Sikh claim to armed 
struggle as a last resort. And so, for the most part today, the Zafar-ndmab has 
been completely shorn of its miraculous content thanks, in part, to the tireless 
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FIGURE 7.3. Guru Gobind Singh preparing the oe : 
ndmab 22. This same bait in Gurmukhi also Lohgarh in Dina. Artist: Gurject 
Painting in the langar area of Gurdwara Zafarnama 


Singh. Photo by author, December 2010. 
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campaigns of the Singh Sabha movement of the later nineteenth century ang 


those erudite and passionate Sikhs who have inherited its renown,” 
The few exceptions to this general rule may be found predominantly in 


the locales intimately associated with the Zafar-ndmah such as Dina-Kanga, 
where the general impression I gathered is that the Zafar-ndmah was still 
understood as having prompted Aurangzeb’s demise, a consensus capture d 
within the literature issued from these precincts. No doubt the pride ang 
self-respect or ‘zzat engendered among the Malwai inhabitants of these area, 
in the role their ancestors played in the lecter’s production has ensured thar 
this memory and their actions would be kept very much alive. As noted ear. 
lier, each gurdwara associated with the letter reminds us of those dzits tha 
among academics are considered controversial, namely Zefar-ndmah 58~so, 
which refer by name to both the Berar Sikhs and the village of Kangar. 

Of the many ways of expressing Sikhness that are prevalent today, it is per- 
haps within the Nihang Sikh tradition that the Zefar-ndmah is treated most 
reverently, in that these Sikhs are the only ones whom I have witnessed to 
express a reverence toward the single text of the Zafar-ndmab including the 
Hikdyats that is near similar to that shown to the Guru Granth Sahib. As my 
Buddha Dal Nihang Singh interlocutor withdrew a copy of the Zafar-ndmab 
from its locked-glass cabinet in late 2010 during my visit to village Kangar 
and Gurdwara Zafarnama, he placed a ruméilla upon his head onto which he 
immediately placed the manuscript to walk it the few feet to a cushion upon 
which the text was then lovingly opened for my inspection. As Nihangs gen- 
erally believe themselves to manifest in their person the genuine teachings of 
the tenth Guru in respect to weapons, it should elicit little surprise that the 
text so intimately associated with Guru Gobind Singh, a text which is itself‘ 
weapon as I have argued, should secure such respect, a far cry from its alleged 
assessment by the tenth Guru's own poet, Sainapati.* 

Above, I state that the Singh Sabha was only partially responsible for the 
modern understanding of the Zefar-namab. | say this because there is at least 
one early nineteenth-century reference to the epistle that suggests that these 
more contemporary concerns were also the principal force behind interpret 
ing the Zafar-namah during this earlier time as well. It is perhaps because 
Khushwaqt Rai was a part of the “affective community” crafted by the gu” 
bilas literature (a premi or “lover” according to Purnima Dhavan)* that he 
waxes eloquently on the characteristics he believes the tenth Guru possess¢® 
ones that perfectly aligned the tench Master with the ideal courtier-ruler who 
espoused the most noble values of the legendary Sikh courts of the past with 
which Khushwagt Rai was familiar, manifesting the ideal to which all latet 
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ers such as Ranjit Singh and Alha Singh wo er 
. this end, therefore, the iecludadors en tee 
namab in his narrative makes sense as the writing of such a letter < . 
allowed our premi to further demonstrate the tenth Guru's courtly perfectio 
by the crafting of a most masterful mainay;, , : 

Khushwagt Rai’s interest in the Zafar-namah in the early nineteenth 
century seems to demonstrate a near prescience of later understandings by 
including only those baits which praise the divine, attest to Aurangzeb’s despi- 
cable character, speak of the Battle of Chamkaur, and focus upon upholding 
oaths. The last was, it appears, a particularly essential quality when one con- 
siders the treachery of Sikh chiefs who had sought an alliance with the British 
East India Company in 1809 having had earlier exchanged turbans with 
Ranjit Singh, having through such an alliance symbolically broken their word 
to the Sikh monarch. Khushwaqt Rai ends his reference to the epistle with 
bait 55 (omitting baits 49-54) to make this point: 
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A man should be eloquent in this way: he must not have one thing in 
his mouth and another in his belly. 


Ending with such seems to recommend that the letter itself is a guide to the 
virtue of truthfullness. 

What Khushwaqt Rai edits out is of course equally significant. Certainly 
he ignores the tenth Guru's baits in praise of Aurangzeb as these would be 
counter to his purpose in propping up the tenth Guru as the true exemplary 
tuler. There was as well perhaps no need to include further remonstrations 
against Aurangzeb or the tenth Guru's request to meet the emperor as an 
equal because the Sikhs had already achieved such a sovereign equality by 
Khushwagt Rai’s time, that of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and the Sikh kingdom, 
a point he elaborates throughout the lengthiest portion of his text narrating 
the gradual development of Sikh states and monarchy.” Or perhaps because 
references to full equality and sovereignty (rather than rituals that attempted 
to demonstrate a symbolic equality in the absence of an actual one)"* among 
the Sikh chieftains in the nineteenth century would not be conducive to the 
monarchy established by Ranjit Singh (alchough Khushwage Rai does oe 
that there is a sovereign-like equality among the subimperial chiefs them- 
Selves), our esteemed Khatri author chose to simply discount the last half of 
the Zafar-némah. Finally, the many baits chat further underscore the tenth 
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Guru's reliance upon the divine in his battles against the Mughals Were most 
likely eliminated to be more in line with Khushwaqt Rais general attitud. 
toward the tenth Guru and the Khalsa’s rise to prominence in the eighteenth 
century, This rise had little if anything to do with the favor showered upon 
the Guru and the Sikhs by the goddess (a theme we discover in many guy. 
bilas accounts). Rather, reasons for the Guru's creation and the Khalsa’s suc. 
cess were almost strictly mechanical: the Guru created the Khalsa to rid the 
Sikh panth of its masands and to confront Aurangzeb’s persecution of non. 
Muslims head on, while later Sikhs were able to work together near efforr- 
lessly to secure their aims, collective and individual.” 


In the context of contemporary Sikh worship and within the context of 
the construction of Sikh identity, such themes that resonate or are made to 
resonate throughout the text will continue. The Zefar-ndmah in the end is 
very much a testament to Sikh independence and gives textual form to the 
fulfillment of the popular Sikh refrain, raj karega khalsd, “the Khalsa shall 
rule” and as such the epistle will be remembered for as long as Sikhs gather 
together to listen to and sing the hymns of the Gurus, to listen to their glo- 
rious history, and to prognosticate a future in which Sikhs and Khalsa Sikhs 
can design their own individual destinies as well as their collective ones. 

It is a text therefore that deserves to be thoroughly excavated, a task that 
I hope I have begun here. For the Zafar-ndmah is a far more textured, rich, 
and robust Sikh work than any scholarship on the Sikh tradition has thus 
far demonstrated, underscoring what seems to be the tenth Gurus keen 
awareness of the Islamicate context out of which the tradition he inherited, 
sustained, and augmented emerged. 
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AdiGranth Primal Text; the Sikh sctipture 

abadi Mughal soldier 

abl-inamaz People of the naméz, Muslims 

Ahriman Dark force in Zoroastrian mythology; the devil 

Akal Purakh The Being Beyond Time; God 

Akal Ustati In Praise of Akal (God) 

akhlagi Dispositional lirerature 

amdnat (dbrobar) Keepsake 

Ammrit KGrtan Text prescribing which hymns to sing on set days 

ammrit sanskar Ritual of initiation into the Khalsa 

apadharma “Dharma in Extremity”: period when dharma is absent 

ardds Prayer of the Khalsa, “petition” 

Arthasastra Manual of Statecraft of Kautilya/Chanakya 

‘arg dasht “Petition”; formal Mughal document 

asfotak kabitt “Obscure poems”; final section of Dasam Granth 

Bachitar Natak Wonderful Drama, biography of Guru Gobind Singh to 1696 
Bachitar Natak Granth Compositions within the Dasam Granth 

bakhshi Mughal collector 

bani “Sacred utterance”; usually refers to Sikh sacred scriprure 

bait “Coupler? “disticht”; popular genre of Persian poetry 

bay'at al-nisd’ Promise of the Women 

bazm Festiviry 

Benati Chaupai Petition in chaupai meter 

bhang Cannabis _ 

biridari Kinship group based on a common patriare 

birh Recension of the Sikh scripture 
bismallab Beginning of the Muslim prayer, 
Biistan The Orchard of Shaikh Sadi 
Chandi Charitr Stories of the Deeds of Chandi 


“In the Name of God” 
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Chandi Charitr Ukti Bilas Enjoyment of the Recitation of the Stories of the Deed, of 


Chandi 

charhdi kala High spirits i 
re “Deeds”; vi of poetry narrating the story of kings and gods 

char sabibzade The four sons of Guru Gobind Singh 

Chaubis Avtar ‘The Twenty-Four Incarnations 

chaupai Quatrain | 

chband (chbant) Poem 

chhdp Impression; sobriquet 

danda Justice; big stick 

darbar Court; the Sikh scripture 

daréan Privileged religious viewing 

darwaja Gateway 

dastan Story 

dastar bariga “Turban fortress’; a high conical turban bedecked with symbols 
dasvandb One-tenth share of one’s income distributed for the benefit of the Panth 
Devi Mabatmya Glory of the Goddess, part of the Markanadeya Purana 

dhadhi Style of Sikh music; musician who plays this music 

dharam yuddh Righteous battle 

dhidn Focused concentration 

dehgan Squire; the class to which Ferdausi belonged 

divan Administrator; collection of Persian poetry; a gathering 

Divdn-i Goya Set of 61 Persian ghazals attributed to Nand Lal Goya 

dohad Couplet; oft-used Brajbhasha/Hindi/Punjabi meter = 
ezdfab Linking encilitic in Persian grammar 
fand Spiritual state of annihilation in the divine 

Jarman Document granting the bearer permission to do something 
farr Divine light of rulership present in all the legitimate Iranian kings 
Fath-ndmah Victory Letter attribuced to Guru Gobind Singh 

faujdar Commander 

Futith al-Salatin Victory of the Sultans by Abu'l Malik “eam. 

garh Fort 

gaubar Gencaology 

ghazal Poem with specific meter (AA BA CA, ..); most common Persian poem 
gidni ‘Traditional Sikh intellectual 

Gian Prabodh The Awakening of Knowledge [of the Divine] 

Gulistan Rose Garden of Shaikh Sa‘di 

Gulshan-i Ibrahimi (Tarikh-i Ferishtab) Fevishtah’s famous history of the world 
gur-bilas “Splendor of the Guru”; gente of Sikh literature 


gurmukbi “From the mouth of the Guru”; the most common script of Indian Punjabi 
gurzbardar Mace-bearer 


bakim Traditional doctor 
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pal Con ess in Sufi devel 
Eulogy of Allah at the beginning of a po — 
planuman Néatak Drama of Hanuman 
Ado-all 


ani 
puke ‘As commanded”; Mughal document 


avats Stories, Persian compositi : 
an Sage Positions attributed to Guru Gobind Singh 
pitopadesa Good Advice 
ponar Talent 
-nama Written Instruction 
ndary Persian bird 
7 si metre whose shadow grants sovereignty to those it “rouches” 
ibsan Beneficence 
jtibas Literally, “and so it was”; history; legend; the Hindu epics 
jecat Self-respects face; honor 
Japji Guru Nanak’s hymn which begins the Adi Granth 
jap Guru Gobind Singh’s hymn which begins the Dasam Granth 
Javami'ulbikayat va Lavami‘wrrivayat A Collection of Stories and Iiluminations 
from History 
Joti Bigas Divine Lights Progress 
kabitt Poem; a collection of poetry by Bhai Gurdas Bhalla 
Kalilab va Dimnah Famous Arabic interpretation of the Sanskrit Partchatantra 
Karna Parab Karna chapter of the Mahabharata in Brajbhasha verse 
katha Exposition; homily 
kathakar Story-teller; expositor of Sikh scriptures and history 
havi-prigamsa Ode to poets 
kirtan Congregational singing 
Khalsa Sikh martial order 
Khalse di vas? Khalsa’s dwelling; Anandpur 
Khamsah Quintet; genre of Persian poetry made famous by Nizami 
khande ki paul Ritual of intiation into the Khalsa 
khitab-i zaminbiis Praise of the ruler in Persian poetry 
khin-iseyavash The blood of Seyavash; Kai Khusrau 
khwajab Master; lord; man of some distinction 
latthén Memorial marker 
mabatmya A work celebrating a sacred place 
maktab Islamic school 
maktibat Collection of a Sufi Mast 
malfigat Table-talks, sayings attributed toa Sufi pi 
mansabdar Rank-holder of the Mughal empire 


mardi Manliness ; 
mainavi Very popular genre of relatively lengthy poc™ P erfected by Ferdaus 


er’s letters to disciples : 
cand collected by his/her disciples 
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f which make a bait) 


‘ i isti vO 
mesra’ Persian hemistich (tv site 
bi inting out the direction of Mecca 


ibrab Niche in the mosque pe ‘ ; 
ene doctrine of secular and spirieual sovereignty 
mir-munsbi Principal clerk 
mugallidén \mitation 
murdfa‘at Expression of humilicy 
mushaf Codex 
n@ib sibabdar Deputy Governor 
nam ‘The divine self-expression that permeates the universe 
nam, dan, iindn Meditating upon the nam; giving charity; purity 
namaz (Per.) Muslim prayer 
naggéli “Imitation”; storytelling; acting ; 
nasta‘lig The method of writing Persian script which is most common in South Agi, 
na‘t Eulogy of the Prophet Muhammad 
pabdri “Hilly” region of the Punjab 
paighambar Spiritual master; Prophet Muhammad 
paiman-shikan Oath-breaker sie 
Pakhyan Charitr Tales of Character; longest portion of the Dasam Granth 
Patichatantra The Five Precepts 
pand Admonition rc 
panth The collective Sikh community. 
parivar viechoraé Family Separation Sekete 
phala-sruti “Fruits by hearing”; the benefits accrued from hearing a certain text 
prakag Sunlight; apparene; out in the open 
qissah (kissa) “Narrative”; popular poem, usually follows folk themes 
Raghuvaméa Lineage of Raghu from which Rama is descended 
rahit-ndmd Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Sikh codes of conduct 
raj Rule 
raj-niti Political treatise 
ratig Color 
razm Battle 
riti Common courtly style Brajbhasha compositions 
Rostam-i Hind Rostam of India 
salat (Ar.) Muslim prayer 
sam, dam, bhed, and dand Spells, bribes, cunning, and threats 
samindarik Palmistry 
sanad Contract 
sagi Cup bearer 
Sarab Loh Granth Book of All Steel attributed to Guru Gobind Singh 
sardar Chieftain ; 


Shab-namah-kbwan (Turkish: Sehname-bvan) Shab-ndmah reciter 
sharia Islamic law 
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asta Short-hand 
tabi Haste (ut 
; Bhagatmala (Bhagat Ratndavali , 
ete of Devotees) a ) The Rosary of Sikh Devotees; (The Jeweled 
Sik Rabit Maryada Modern Khalsa Sikh code of conduct 
silsilab Chain; tradition 
imran (nam simran) Disciplined remembrance of the nam 
singh Sabha Nineteenth-century Sikh reform movement (est. 1873) 
tabad Word; hymn; passage from the Adi Granth; divine self expression 
less “Embrace”; Sanskrit poetic term for ambiguity 
dok Hymn 
Sorush Zoroastrian angel 
srinigar-ras Erotic sentiment 
sibabdar Governor 
sukban Promise; word 
Sunabra Makan Golden Building in Fatehpur Sikri 
taj-bakhsh Crown-bestower 
takballus Sobriquet 
tamar patar Inscribed copper plate 
tandsub Harmony of images 
tatkara Index folio 
terajor Through Your strength 
thath “Tent”; “pavilion” 
tisar panth Third panth 
twai prafad Through Your grace 
vaidya Physician 
vakil Messenger 
vir Heroic ode 
virras Heroic sentiment 
jyadgih Memory site 
yadgér Memorial; invested with memory 
zat Caste 
sikr Sufi spiritual discipline of remembrance 
Zafar-namab-j Hamdallah Mustauft Victory 
Zindagi-ndmab Book of Life 


Book of Hamdallah Mustaufi 
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